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EUGENE O’NEILL, “THE HOUND OF HEAVEN,” AND 
THE “HELL HOLE” 


By Doris M. ALEXANDER 


“Some one’s got to go and rake Gene out of the Hell Hole!”* was 
the usual decision of the Provincetown Players when Eugene O'Neill 
did not appear at a business meeting. The “Hell Hole,” or the “Golden 
Swan,” as it was called officially, was visibly a broken-down saloon 
on the corner of Fourth Street and Sixth Avenue, but “truly,” as 
Mary Heaton Vorse has pointed out, “a hell hole and that was the 
fascination for Gene.” Both Mary Heaton Vorse and Dorothy Day 
present vivid recollections of Eugene O’Neill reciting the whole of 
Francis Thompson’s “The Hound of Heaven” to “an admiring audi- 
ence of gangsters and truck drivers” in the Hell Hole. “Gene could 
recite all of Francis Thompson’s poem,” Dorothy Day recalls, “and 
would sit there, black and dour, his head sunk as he intoned, ‘And 
now my heart is as a broken fount, wherein tear drippings stag- 
nate.” 

The scene illustrates a striking duality in Eugene O'Neill: his 
voluntary seeking of the lower depths and his desire to return to the 
secure love of his childhood. He was fascinated by the theme of “The 
Hound of Heaven,” the idea of the man who flees from love, who fears 
love. Three of his plays dramatize the “Hound of Heaven” theme: 
that is, the flight from love and acceptance with an ultimate surrender 
into love and faith. Two of the plays actually quote “The Hound of 
Heaven” in the dialogue. All three plays—Servitude, Welded, and 
Days Without Exd—are ideologically identical. 

A demonstration of the philosophical identity of these three plays 
will clarify a problem that has troubled all scholars who have tried 
to trace a consistent ideological development in the plays of Eugene 
O’Neill: the problem of what to do with Days Without End. Does 
this play represent “the spiritual culmination of every play that O’Neill 
has written before,” as Richard Dana Skinner has maintained, or 
“a backward glance o’er travel’d roads, a belated impulse to detour,” 
as Edwin Engel has dubbed it ?* An analysis of these three plays will 
show that the ideology of Days Without End is neither a “cuimina- 


1 Mary Heaton Vorse, “Eugene O’Neill’s Pet Saloon Is Gone,” New York 
World, May 4, 1930, p. 7M 

2 Dorothy Day, The Long Loneliness: The Autobiography of Dorothy Day 
(New York, 1952), p. 84. 

8 Richard Dana Skinner, “The Play: Days Without End,’ Commonweal, 
Jan. 19, 1934, p. 328; Edwin A. Engel, The Haunted Heroes of Eugene O’Neiil 
(Cambridge, fin. 1953), p. 265. 
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tion” of O’Neill’s main line of thought, nor a “detour” from it, but 
a part of his thought from first to last, expressed in three plays, each 
written a decade apart, spanning the major part of his creative life. 
All three of these plays carry out the basic pattern of “The Hound of 
Heaven.” 

Although Servitude (1914) comes from O’Neill’s earliest appren- 
tice work, it contains all of the themes that appear in his treatments 
of the “Hound of Heaven” theme in 1923 and 1933. Analysis of this 
play will therefore reveal the basic ideas of the two later works. Like 
them, Servitude is a play about married love, and particularly the 
flight from love. Under the spell of a Nietzschean individualism that 
she has learned from the playwright Roylston, Mrs. Frazer flies from 
love, from her devoted husband, who, she says, “has haunted me, 
waited for me at the doors of boarding houses, at the entrance of 
office buildings where I worked, pleading with me to come back, 
offering to do anything I wished, trying to force money on me, even 
pushing it in under the door of my room.” Late one night she comes to 
the home of the playwright Roylston, whose ideas have inspired her 
flight from love, to learn from him whether she has the right “to 
cause others so much suffering.”* Observation of Roylston’s family 
life convinces her she has not. For Roylston himself, she discovers, 
has fled love by coldly ignoring the devotion of his wife. 

When the long-suffering Mrs. Roylston finally breaks down, Royl- 
ston treats her outburst as a betrayal of his trust. “It is discouraging 
—as if everything in life were founded upon false appearances,” he 
complains to Mrs. Frazer, and then quotes “The Hound of Heaven” 
to illustrate his disillusionment, “Yea, faileth now dream the dreamer 
and the lute the lutanist.” But Mrs. Frazer, by this time, has been 
converted to Mrs. Roylston’s philosophy of self-sacrificing love, and, 
telling Roylston he is “only a cruel egotist,” she shows him the fal- 
lacy of his individualism and leads him to return to the love he has 
fled, just as she will return to her husband. Foylston then gives en- 
thusiastic affirmation of the final philosophy of the play, that “happi- 
ness is servitude.” “Of course it is!” he cries. “Servitude in love, 
love in servitude! Logos in Pan, Pan in Logos! That is the great 
secret—and I never knew!” (Act III, pp. 122, 136). 

Here is O’Neill’s philosophy of love: it is partly Christian self- 
surrender, partly pagan passion, and wholly a religious principle, the 
controlling principle of the universe, the “Word of God,” that gives 
meaning to everything. In opposition to love stands reason. In Servi- 
tude it is the thinker who flies from love; he flies from love because 
he thinks. Mrs. Frazer had what she calls “a stupid happiness” in her 
marriage before she was stimulated to think by Roylston and fled love 
to go through an “ordeal of fire” in a “dingy hall bedroom” (Act I, 
pp. 80, 85). The nonthinkers in the play have instinctively grasped 


* Act I, pp. 85, 87. All references to Servitude will be to Lost Plays of Eugene 
O’Neill (New York, 1950). 
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the principle of “servitude in love,” “Logos in Pan.” Mrs. Roylston, 
“so stupid” in the eyes of her husband, possesses the “great secret” 
of self-surrender to which the thinkers are ultimately converted (Act 
II, p. 111). This, then, is the basic ideology of Servitude and of 
O’Neill’s two later plays on the subject. Married love—a religious 
principle demanding blind faith and self-surrender—is almost de- 
stroyed by the negative, satanic principle of thought, which urges its 
followers to fly love; but the lovers come to realize that the meaning 
of life they have sought in thinking, in flight, lies back in the love they 
have fled, and so they return, full circle, to self-surrender in the re- 
ligious principle of love. 

One may wonder why Eugene O’Neill, who outspokenly disliked 
repeating himself, chose to write two more plays on the same subject. 
The answer lies simply in the fact that the first two treatments of 
the subject were artistic failures. Servitude was a crude early attempt 
at playwriting which Eugene O’Neill never thought worthy of pro- 
ducing or publishing.* Welded, written a decade later, failed in pro- 
duction and, according to the critics, failed artistically as well. By 
1930, Eugene O’Neill agreed with the critics, for he told Ward More- 
house he had written too many plays in the past eleven years. “If I 
could go back I’d destroy some of these plays, say, four of them— 
‘Gold,’ ‘The First Man,’ ‘The Fountain,’ and “‘Welded.’’”* He was 
then at work on Mourning Becomes Electra. The next play he turned 
to was his third treatment of the “Hound of Heaven” theme: Days 
Without End. 

The idea that Days Without End is a later version of Welded may 
appear surprising, for critics have never seen any more similarity 
between the two plays than that both are autobiographical. Welded 
has been generally treated as a drama of sex psychology and Days 
Without End as O’Neill’s return to Catholicism. A careful compari- 
son of the two plays will be necessary to illustrate their basic simi- 
larity to each other and to the early play Servitude. 

Both Welded and Days Without End are plays about married love, 
and both conceive of love as a religious experience. For the women 
of each play, Eleanor of Welded and Elsa of Days Without End, love 
has come like a religious revelation as the answer to life. Both women 
were entirely disillusioned with all of life before they met their hus- 
bands. Eleanor Cape tells her husband, “I’d lost faith in everything. 
Your love saved me.” And she makes the religious implications of 
“faith” and “saved” overwhelmingly apparent when she describes the 
coming of love as a “revelation,” as “a miracle out of the sky.”* Simi- 

5 The publication of Servitude in 1950 was without O’Neill’s permission and 
legal only because he had forgotten to renew the copyright of the manuscript 
in the Library of Congress. 

® Ward Morehouse, “The Boulevards After Dark: Four Hours from Paris 
in His French Chateau Eugene O’Neill Is Writing American Drama,” New 
York Sun, May 14, 1930, p. 24. 


7 Act I, p.447. All references to Welded will be to the Plays of Eugene 
O’Neill (New York, 1941), Vol. II. 
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larly, Elsa of Days Without End has found salvation and faith in life 
through love for her husband. She tells Lucy, “I have my share of 
scars. But the wounds are all healed—completely healed. John’s love 
has done that for me.” The religious fervor of her love is strikingly 
evident when she tells Father Baird, “I’ve never had any God, you 
see—until I met John.” Like her prototype, Eleanor of Welded, Elsa’s 
faith in life is her love for her husband. Loss of faith in her husband’s 
fidelity would, she tells Lucy, “kill forever all my faith in life.’’* 

The same religious intensity permeates the love of each of the hus- 
bands, Michael of Welded and John of Days Without End. To both 
men marriage is a religious consecration. Indeed, O’Neill has both 
men insist in the same words that they want their marriage to be “a 
true sacrament.”*® Both see love as a religious principle. Michael Cape 
tells his wife their love is “the life of Us—created by us!—beyond 
us, above us!”—an eternal principle that will last “to the end of 
time!” (Act I, p. 448). In Days Without End John’s love is explicitly 
called a religion. Significantly enough, it is Father Baird, the priest, 
who says of John’s love for Elsa, “He seems to be fixed in his last 
religion. I hope so” (Act I, p. 504). 

In both plays the religion of love, the “God of Love,” is fought by 
a “devil of hate.”*° In Welded this devil is in both husband and wife, 
splitting each into a dual personality and causing each, at the end of 
the first act, to fly from love, from each other. O’Neill describes 
Michael Cape’s dualism at his first appearance on stage: “There is 
something tortured about him—-a passionate tension, a self-protecting, 
arrogant defiance of life and his own weakness, a deep need for love 
as a faith in which to relax.” The “arrogant defiance of life” is the 
devil in him. His wife is equally split by love and hate. Michael de- 
scribes her duality as “the something in you that repulses our love— 
the stranger in you” (Act I, pp. 444, 455). In Days Without End 
only the husband, John Loving, is split. His duality is represented 
graphically on stage by two characters, John and Loving. Loving, 
the devil in John, is sensed, but not seen, by the other characters as 
something “evil and revengeful” in him (Act II, p. 522). 

In both plays this devil of hate in the characters is bent on the de- 
struction of love. The husband and wife of Welded have both wished, 
when their devil of hate was uppermost, to destroy love. Eleanor tells 
Michael, “I wanted to destroy—and be free of you forever!” (Act 
III, p. 484), and Michael openly cries out his wish to destroy love: 
“T’ll leave it dead! I’ll murder it—and be free!” (Act I, p. 460). So 
both fly from love with the desire to murder it by adultery. An identi- 
cal destructive spirit, “a hidden spirit of evil,” has possessed John in 
Days Without End, so that he savs of himself, “he really hated love. 
He wanted to deliver himself from its power and be free again. He 


8 Act II, p. 518; Act III, p. 551; Act II, p. 523. All references to Days With- 
out End will be to the Plays of Eugene O'Neill, Vol. III. 

® Welded, Act I, p. 448; Days Without End, Act II, p. 523. 

10 These phrases come from Days Without End, p. 511, 538. 
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wanted to kill it!” (Act III, p. 538). John Loving, like Eleanor and 
Michael Cape, kills love by adultery. 

Having sought to commit adultery, to murder love, the victim of 
the devil of hate finds himself in hell. Michael Cape tells the prostitute, 
“from now on Hell is my home!” And when she asks him, “Don’t 
you believe in no God?” he replies, “I believe in the devil!” (Act II, 
p. 472). In Days Without End, too, the denial of love, the murder of 
love through adultery, is the entrance to hell. John, telling how the 
hero of his novel gave himself over to the devil of hate, adds, “you 
can imagine the hell he went through” (Act III, p. 538). John’s 
partner in adultery, Lucy, also says she is “in hell” (Act II, p. 521). 

It is no wonder, then, that in both plays the murder of love is the 
murder of life. Michael Cape tells the prostitute, “You're the suicide 
of love,” and a moment later he begins to wish for death: “An end of 
loathing—no wounds, no memories—sleep!” (Act II, pp. 475, 476). 
Later he suggests mutual suicide to his wife: “We can choose—an 
end!” (Act III, p. 486). In Days Without End, too, the murder of 
love leads to the murder of life. Throughout the play, Loving, John’s 
devil of hate, suggests suicide to him, insisting there is “only one 
sensible, logical end” for him (Act I, p. 498). Loving also suggests 
Elsa’s suicidal flight into the rain at a moment when she is weak from 
the flu. Thus the devil of hate works in both plays to send its victims 
to hell and to death. 

What is this potently destructive devil of hate? In Welded and in 
Days Without End, as in Servitude, the devil is thought. Michael 
and Eleanor Cape, returned from their mutual flight, embrace, and 
for one moment they understand, but an instant later the spell is 
broken. Cape cries bitterly, “Now—we must begin to think—to con- 
tinue going on, getting lost.” And Eleanor agrees, saying sadly, “Let’s 
not think—yet” (Act III, p. 481). Similarly, in Days Without End 
the destructive force in John Loving is his thinking, the “mocking 
rational something in him that laughs with scorn.” Loving goads 
Elsa to suicide because, he says, “I need her death . . . to make my 
romantic hero come finally to a rational conclusion about his life!” 
(Act ITI, pp. 545, 539). 

In Welded O’Neill points out why thought is so destructive to love. 
Michael Cape tells his wife, “Thinking explains. It eliminates the 
unexplainable—by which we live.” And Eleanor adds, “By which we 
love” (Act III, p. 481). Thinking, then, places an obstructive wall 
of ego, of ideas, between man and life. O’Neill describes this destruc- 
tive effect of thinking explicitly when, at the climax of Welded, 
Eleanor and Michael Cape give themselves up to love. 


They stare into each other’s eyes. It is as if now by a sudden flash from within 
they recognized themselves, shorn of all the ideas, attitudes, cheating gestures 
which constitute the vanity of personality. Everything, for this second, becomes 
simple for them—serenely unquestionable. It becomes impossible that they 
should ever deny life, through each other, again. (Act III, pp. 487-88) 
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For O’Neill, love demands unquestioning, unthinking faith and a 
surrender of self. In return, the lover gains a meaningful universe. As 
Cape tells Eleanor, “with you I become a whole, a truth! Life guides 
me back through the hundred million years to you. It reveals a begin- 
ning in unity that I may have faith in the unity of the end!” (Act III, 
p. 488). Love, for O’Neill, is in this way identical with the religious 
experience. When Michael has learned a philosophy of love and un- 
questioning acceptance of life from the prostitute, he tells her, “I’ve 
joined your church” (Act II, p. 478). The final moments of the play 
employ not simply religious symbolism, but specifically Christian sym- 
bolism to express O’Neill’s philosophy of love. On the stairway to 
the Capes’ bedroom stands Eleanor, her arms stretched out “forming 
a cross.” When Michael asks her why she stands like that, she replies, 
“Perhaps I’m praying. I don’t know. I love.” Thus Welded ends with 
a depiction of the “Logos in Pan, Pan in Logos” idea of Servitude. 
Eleanor says, “We love!” Michael moves to her and stretches his 
hands toward hers. “For a moment as their hands touch they form 
together one cross. Then their arms go about each other and their 
lips meet” (Act III, p. 489). 

The climax of Days Without End expresses exactly the same idea. 
In order to give himself to love, John Loving must rid himself of the 
rational, critical principle in him, for this is the devil that has de- 
stroyed his love. The final scene depicts John’s successful surrender 
of self. As in the case of his prototypes, Michael and Eleanor Cape, 
the symbol of his acceptance is the cross. At the moment when Loving, 
the rational principle, surrenders, falling in the form of a cross, “JoHNn 
rises from his knees and stands with arms stretched up and out, so 
that he, too, is like a cross.” The surrender of reason makes John, as 
it had Michael Cape, “a whole, a truth!” No longer split into warring 
elements, into John and Loving, he can announce for the first time in 
the play, “I am John Loving.” Days Without End concludes with 
John Loving, reborn to love of life, converted to the “Logos in Pan,” 
crying, “Life laughs with love!” (Act IV, pp. 566, 567). 

Clearly, then, the ideology of Welded and Days Without End is 
identical. Both treat married love as a religion, with love itself as 
God, fought and almost vanquished by the devil of hate, reason. Both 
tell of a flight from love with an ultimate surrender into love and faith, 
symbolized by the cross. Why, then, have critics never seen the 
identity of the two plays? Why is one considered an endorsement of 
Catholicism and the other a drama of sex psychology? 

The answer lies in O’Neill’s use of the “Hound of Heaven” idea. 
In Welded it is implicit in the action; in Days Without End it is ex- 
plicit in the dialogue. The whole structure of Welded demonstrates 
the flight from love. At the end of Act I, Michael “rushes out of the 
door as if furies were pursuing him,” and a moment later, Eleanor 
“rushes out leaving the door open behind her” (pp. 460, 461). The 
next act portrays—through Eleanor’s unsuccessful attempt to commit 
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adultery with her director, and Michael’s unsuccessful attempt with 
the prostitute—the lesson that Eleanor and Michael cannot fly from 
love, for like the “Hound of Heaven” it pursues them. 

On the other hand, in Days Without End John’s flight from love, 
far from being implicit in the action of the play, is expressed entirely 
through dialogue. In Act I, Father Baird describes the whole of 
John’s intellectual life as a flight and a hiding from love. Recalling 
strongly the words of Francis Thompson’s poem: “I fled Him, down 
the labyrinthine ways / Of my own mind; and in the mist of tears 
/1 hid from Him,” Father Baird tells how John had fled his child- 
hood faith and sought the answer to life in social doctrines. “Thinks 
I at this juncture,” says Father Baird, “well, he’s run away as far as 
he can get in that direction. Where will he hide himself next ?” Then, 
continuing the flight-and-hiding imagery, Father Baird describes 
John’s studies of Eastern mysticism, and then his “middle hide-and- 
go-seek period,” when “he was running through Greek philosophy 
and found a brief shelter in Pythagoras and numerology” (p. 503). 
Finally, O’Neill has Father Baird explicitly quote “The Hound of 
Heaven” to John: 


Ah, fondest, blindest, weakest, 

I am He Whom thou seekest! 

Thou dravest love from thee, who dravest Me. 
(p. 508) 

Whereas in Welded the “Hound of Heaven” return to love appears 
simply in the physical return of the lovers to their apartment and to 
each other, in Days Without End, in which the flight is verbal rather 
than actual, O’Neill had to make his ending an arbitrary parallel to 
the ending of the Thompson poem, “I am He Whom thou seekest!” 
So he placed John before a figure of Christ, and had him echo Thomp- 
son’s poem with the words: “O Lord of Love, forgive Thy poor blind 
fool!” (Act IV, p. 566). 

Days Without End has been called Catholic because of this final 
scene in the church and because of the presence of the Catholic priest, 
Father Baird; but both priest and church are simply vehicles for ex- 
pressing the “Hound of Heaven” flight, which does not appear in the 
structure of the plot. Wise Catholic critics were not misled by these 
Catholic props. Even Richard Dana Skinner, chief proponent of the 
return to Catholicism theory, had to admit, “the priest, Father Baird, 
never emerges clearly as the objective agent of the inner grace which 
John Loving receives.”™ 

It is no wonder that Father Baird never emerges as a properly 
functioning Catholic priest, for O’Neill turned him into one quite 
arbitrarily to stress the “Hound of Heaven” parallel to Tohn’s life. 
Even in a late manuscript version of the play, Matthew Baird was not 


ae Play: Can Religious Plays Succeed?” Commonweal, Feb. 23, 1934, 
p. 469. 
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a Catholic priest at all, but only a country doctor with a devout mysti- 
cism.’? John’s return to the church is even more clearly a vehicle for 
an idea. Catholic critics have always suspected as much. James L. 
Hagerty, for instance, in the Commonweal, March 2, 1934, asked, 
“Has Eugene O’Neill rediscovered God or is the crucifix a deus ex 
machina?” (p. 497). Most significant, O’Neill himself has stated his 
dissatisfaction with the scene in the church. George Jean Nathan 
reported in 1947 that “he now feels he must rewrite the play’s ending 
for the definitive edition of his works.”** 

Certainly, the Catholic props in Days Without End give it a strik- 
ingly different total effect from that of Welded with its stark concen- 
tration on the lovers. But in philosophy the two plays are identical, 
and both are ideological recapitulations of Servitude, one of O’Neill’s 
first plays. O’Neill’s philosophical development, then, has not been a 
straight line moving toward one goal, but rather a zigzag between two 
points of view. For like his heroes, O’Neill has been torn between 
reason “the devil” and love. Moreover, he has spent most of his time 
with the devil, in a “Hell Hole” real or symbolic. In the midst of the 
“Hell Hole” he liked to recite “The Hound of Heaven,” and did so 
again and again. 


Staten Island Community College 


12 See “Days Without End: typewritten MS of sixth draft of play, with the 
author’s MS additions and corrections” in the American Literature Collection 
of the Yale University Library. I wish to thank the authorities of the Yale 
Library for permission to consult this manuscript. 

18In World of George Jean Nathan, ed. Charles Angoff FR York, 
1952), p. 410. Originally in Nathan, Theatre Book of the Year, 1946-1947. 
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CHARLES LAMB’S PART IN AN EDITION OF HOGARTH 


By Grorce L. Barnett 


Charles Lamb’s high regard for the pictures of William Hogarth 
was manifested by a cherished collection of framed prints and by his 
well-known criticism “On the Genius and Character of Hogarth,” as 
well as by references to the artist in several other essays. An unpub- 
lished letter by Lamb reveals further that his critique was still highly 
valued at the end of his life and, more important, that Lamb was 
responsible for the inclusion of Hazlitt’s essay on one of the prints in 
an 1833 edition of Hogarth’s works. 

The clearly written autograph letter is now, appropriately, pre- 
served in the National Portrait Gallery of London.’ It is addressed 
to “Messrs. Nichols / 25 Parliament Street” and is postmarked “12 
Noon / MR [March] 5 / 1832.” In keeping with the formal nature 
of the note, there is neither salutation nor signature. The text is here 
printed for the first time. 


Mr. Lamb’s respects to Mess™ Nichols, is greatly flatterd by his notice in 
their Hogarth, begs to suggest that at [inserted] the time of the Exhibition of 
Hogarths Paintings at the old Shakspear Gallery, Hazlitt wrote some masterly 
remarks on the “Marriage alamode” in the Examiner or Morn®- Chron. he 
forgets which? which were reprinted in the “Round Tablet,” & he thinks are 
well worth transplanting into their Book. He cannot find his own copy, or 
would send it. 

Perhaps he is too late & there is no room for them. 

Enfield 


+ a joint work of Hazlitt & Leigh Hunt’s— 


Nichols was John Bowyer Nichols (1779-1863), the eldest son of 
John Nichols (1745-1826), who had edited with G. Steevens in 1781 
Biographical Anecdotes of William Hogarth; and a Catalogue of his 
Works,’ and, also with G. Steevens, an expansion of this work in three 
volumes in 1817 called The Genuine Works of William Hogarth, 
illustrated with Biographical Anecdotes, A Chronological Catalogue 
and Commentary.* Volume III of this latter work had reprinted 


1I am indebted to Joseph Burke of the University of Melbourne, editor of 
William Hogarth: The Anaiysis of Beauty, for knowledge of the existence of 
this letter. C. K. Adams, Director of the National Portrait Gallery, furnished 
me with a transcript and gave me permission to print the text; his colleague, 
J. F. Kerslake, provided a photostat. 
enue Morné Chron. he forgets which” was an afterthought, inserted above 

ine. 

* Sometimes referred to as a pamphlet. A second edition appeared in 1782 
and the third and best in 1785. 

4 The first two volumes appeared in 1808 and 1810, with the addition of the 
third volume in 1817. The three volumes contained a total of 210 plates, engraved 
wy, nae Published by Longmans in London at £14 14s. or on large paper 
or 
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Lamb’s famous essay “On the Genius and Character of Hogarth.” It 
was a compact, new edition of this three-volume work that John 
Bowyer Nichols, Lamb’s addressee, was producing when Lamb wrote 
to him. 

In order to understand the purpose of his work as well as the part 
played in it by Lamb’s letter, we must turn briefly to still another 
edition of Hogarth: Hogarth Moralized; A Complete Edition of All 
the Most Capital and Admired Works of William Hogarth, Accom- 
panied with Concise and Comprehensive Explanations of Their Moral 
Tendency, by the late Rev. Dr. Trusler, an Introduction, and Many 
Additional Notes. London: Printed at the Shakespeare Press ... for 
John Major, Fleet Street. 1831.5 The first edition of the Rev. Dr. 
Trusler’s Hogarth Moralized had appeared in 1768 with 78 plates 
engraved by Corbould and Dent. In his undated letter to Jane 
Reynolds (Lucas No. 513), whom Hood married in 1825, Lamb 
wrote: “Mr. Hood has got Trusler’s explanation of Hogarth with 
the plates in small. He sends her his own little Essay on Hogarth. 
Trusler is an old-looking brown cover’d octavo, which he dares say is 
lying about Mr. Hood’s parlour.” 

Major’s new edition of this old work appeared in four parts, pub- 
lished on January 1, March 31, June 30, and September 1, 1831. In 
reviewing the first part, the Gentleman’s Magazine for February, 
1831, commented: “A more interesting accompaniment to the Plates 
might easily have been formed, from the labours of Walpole, Gilpin, 
Steevens, Nichols, Lamb, Phillips, Cunningham, etc. But at all events, 
the Plates alone would be excessively cheap for the price.”* The same 
magazine, in reviewing the second part in April, said: “We are glad 
to see him consulting the Essays of Mr. Phillips and Mr. Lamb.’”" 

Undoubtedly Major had been influenced by the February sugges- 
tion, for a long note attached to the “explanation” of “Industry and 
Idleness—Plate 12,” published in March, refers to both Thomas 
Phillips and Lamb as admirable commentators on Hogarth and quotes 
at length from both.* A note to the “explanation” of “The Election— 
Plate 4,” published in September, summarizes the pertinent portion 
of Lamb’s “elegant Essay.”® Major had already referred to Lamb’s 
anecdote of the gentleman who most liked to read Hogarth, next to 
Shakespeare, in his general introduction, dated November 30, 1830.*° 

It would seem that John B. Nichols had also been moved by the 


5 Published in octavo for 14s. The engravers include those named in the first 
review of the Gentleman's Magazine (February, 1831): Messrs. Worthington, 
Audinet, Watt, and Smith; in + | ov there were Nicholson, Duncan, and Pye. 

(February, 1831), 160-6 

7CI (April, 1831), 348. 

8 Hogarth Moralized (1831), » Pp. 111-14. A note to the quotation from Lamb's 
essay reads: “The original of this able disquisition on the merits of Hogarth, 
appeared in No. IIL. of the ‘Reflector,’ 1811. Reprinted in Mr. Nichols’s Anec- 
dotes, 4to. vol. iii.” 

Ibid., p. 67 

10 [bid., p. viii. 
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suggestion in the February Gentleman's Magazine, for, in its review 
of the fourth part of Hogarth Moralized (in the September, 1831, 
number), after speaking again of the trifling cost of the volume, the 
critic wrote: “We understand a supplemental volume is about to be 
published, with numerous plates, under the superintendence of Mr. 
Nichols.”"* This new volume was entitled: Anecdotes of William 
Hogarth, Written by Himself: with Essays on his Life and Genius, 
and Criticisms on his Works, Selected from Walpole, Gilpin, J. Ire- 
land, Lamb, Phillips, and Others, to Which Are Added a Catalogue 
of His Prints; Account of their Variations, and Principal Copies; lists 
of Paintings, Drawings, etc. London: J. B. Nichols and Son, 25, 
Parliament Street. 1833.'* Like Major’s book, Nichols’ Anecdotes 
first appeared in four parts or numbers.'* In reviewing Parts 1 and 2 
in the January, 1832, number, the Gentleman’s Magazine said: “This 
is intended as a supplementary volume to Major’s new edition of Dr. 
Trusler’s ‘Hogarth Moralized ;’ to which book it must necessarily be 
annexed.””** 

The supplemental, as well as the improving, function was set forth 
in Nichols’ preface to his Anecdotes: 


The first commentator was Dr. Trusler, who was assisted by Mrs. Hogarth. 
The Doctor’s object was to present the reader with concise and comprehensive 
explanations of the moral tendency of Hogarth’s works; and to excite in young 
persons a just dread of the rocks and quicksands of life. This volume having 
become rare and valuable, a highly improved edition has lately been published 
by Mr. Major. This edition has the advantage of a new set of plates, which, 
when the diminutive size is considered, will be found to have preserved, in an 
uncommon degree, the original spirit and manner of Hogarth. It is also enriched 
with many valuable additional notes. 

But the labours of Dr. Trusler being confined to a moral commentary on 
about fifty only of the principal works of Hogarth (the Doctor possessing no 
intimate acquaintance with the arts), and being deficient in Biographical 
Anecdotes of the inimitable artist, the Editor of the present Volume considered 
that an-interesting selection might be formed from the works of Walpole, 
Gilpin, Steevens, John Ireland, Lamb, Phillips, and other eminent biographers 
and critics... . 

In selecting the Embellishments, the Editor has scrupulously avoided all 
those given in Mr. Major’s Edition of Dr. Trusler’s “Hogarth Moralized,” and 


11 Gentleman's Cl 1831), 254; the third part had been 
reviewed in August, 1831 (CI, 158). 

12 The 48 plates were engraved by Messrs. Skelton, Barlow, Mills, and 
Na ar gg Not all the material in the 1781 Anecdotes was utilized by J. B. 

ichols. 

18 Part 1 was announced in the November, 1831, issue of the Gentleman's 
Magazine, where the intention to publish in four parts is stated. bt ng = are 
marked as published by Nichols and Son on Dec. 1, 1831; Jan. 1, 1832; Feb. 1, 
1832; and Mar. 1, 1832. 

14 Gentleman's Magasine, CII (January, 1832), 52. The Athenaeum for Sat- 
urday, Dec. 10, 1831, reviewed Part 1, calling Lamb’s comments “a little vision- 
ary,” terming 12 plates and 48 pages of letterpress for 6s. “a bargain,” and 
reiterating that “the work is calculated to be bound up with Major’s late reprint 
of notes and select gl (p. 802). Part 3 was reviewed in the Athenaeum for 
Saturday, Feb. 18, 1832. 
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as this volume is printed in an uniform manner, he hopes it may be considered 
as a necessary Supplement to that popular work.'5 

With this background, we may now read two or three of Lamb’s 
published letters, as well as the one under present consideration, with 
more understanding than has hitherto been possible. In a letter to 
Edward Moxon postmarked 1832 (Lucas No. 897) Lamb wrote: 
“When you come, if you ever do, bring me one Devils Visit, I mean 
Southey’s; also the Hogarth which is complete, Nobles I think.” 
Lucas’ note to this reads: “Noble’s Hogarth. Noble was the en- 
graver.” So far as I have been able to determine, there is no “Noble’s 
Hogarth,” and while a line engraver named George Noble (fl. 1795- 
1806) engraved for Boydell’s Shakespeare in 1802 and Bowyer’s 
Hume in 1806, I cannot find that he or anyone by his name ever 
engraved Hogarth. Certainly, he is not among the engravers of 
the plates in the various editions of Hogarth mentioned above. How- 
ever, Lamb is admittedly guessing at the name. But he specifies the 
“Hogarth which is complete,” and Hogarth Moralized: A Complete 
Edition had just been published. Nichols referred to it as a popular 
work ; naturally Lamb would want it. Furthermore, I would suggest 
that in trying to recollect the name Major, Lamb thought of another 
similarly suggestive of superiority : Noble. 

Contributory evidence that such was the case is furnished by 
another letter to Moxon (Lucas No. 898), undated and with no 
postmark, wherein Lamb wrote: 


A thousand thanks for your punctualities. What a cheap Book is the last Ho- 
garth you sent me! I am pleased now that Hunt diddled me out of the old one. 
Speaking of this, only think of the new farmer with his 30 acres. There is a 
portion of land in Lambeth parish called Knaves Acre. I wonder he overlook’d 
it. 
It is clear that Moxon had sent Lamb an edition of Hogarth, and 
Lamb has commented on its cheapness. The reviewer of Major’s 
volume, published at 14s, had also commented on its excessive cheap- 
ness. Lucas says he cannot explain the “diddling” ; nor can I, unless 
Lamb wrote “Hunt” when he meant “Hood.” I believe this to be the 
case, for Lamb continues by referring to “the new farmer,” and as 
Lucas has noted, this is an allusion to Hood, who had taken Lake 
House, Wanstead. If Lamb meant to write “Hood,” the “diddling” 
can be explained by reference to the letter to Jane Reynolds, quoted 
from above. Hood had “diddled” Lamb out of his copy of Trusler’s 
Hogarth, but Lamb now is actually pleased that he has, because the 
new Hogarth that he has commissioned Moxon to buy for him to 
replace it is superior and cheap. 

In the same undated letter to Moxon, Lamb wrote: “And I vehe- 
mently thirst for the 4th No. of Nichols’s Hogarth, to bind ’em up 
(the 2 books) as ‘Hogarth, and Supplement.’ But as you know the 


16 Pp. iv-viii. 
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price, dont stay for its appearance. .. .” This is further proof that 
Lamb had acquired Major’s volume and was now buying Nichols’ 
supplemental work as it appeared in numbers. Since the fourth num- 
ber or part had not yet appeared when Lamb was writing, this letter 
cannot be dated as late as Lucas conjectures—‘?3rd or 4th April 
1832’**—but must have been written just before the appearance of 
the final part on March 1, 1832. 

It may not be generally known that Lamb’s essay on Hogarth was 
reprinted in Nichols’ Hogarth," for it is an excessively rare volume. 
It is noteworthy that it was reprinted in its entirety, whereas only 
selections are given from other authors of criticisms: Horace Wal- 
pole, the Rev. W. Gilpin, John Ireland, James Christie, Thomas Phil- 
lips, Richard Payne Knight, John Britton, Allan Cunningham. 
Nichol’s note to Lamb’s essay reads: 


This ingenious essay was originally printed in “The Reflector, No. III. 1811;” 
and was copied by permission of Mr. Leigh Hunt, the principal proprietor of 
that publication, into the third Volume of Nichols’s edition of Hogarth’s Works 
{the 1817 volume].—In this essay Mr. Lamb has successfully combated, that 
this great and truly English Painter necessarily belongs to a class inferior to 
the Historical. He has opened to us the hidden soul of beauty, and made us 
feel how independent the imagination is of extreme pomp and circumstance for 
its most genuine and excellent productions.1® 


Just as the suggestion in the Gentleman’s Magazine seems to have 
motivated Nichols to produce the volume, so Lamb’s suggestion that 
he include Hazlitt’s comments was accepted. Lamb’s uncertainty about 
the location of Hazlitt’s “remarks” is explained by the fact that Haz- 
litt had written a notice entitled “British Institution: Hogarth, Wil- 
son, etc.” for the Morning Chronicle of May 7 and 10, 1814. But his 
essay “On Hogarth’s Marriage a la Mode” appeared in the Examiner 
for June 5 and 19, 1814.’ It was this work that was reprinted in the 
Round Table in 1817 and in the new Nichols Hogarth.*® Hazlitt’s 
essay is somewhat reorganized in that it begins with the first two 
paragraphs of the second part that had appeared in the Examiner for 


26 Actually this conjecture is not original with Lucas. A. W. Wheen, Keeper 
of the Library of the Victoria and Albert Museum, informs me that a note 
inserted in the volume containing the letter reads: “The correct date is probably 
April 3 or 4, 1832”; this is signed “G. A. Anderson” and dated “15. 3. 21.” Lucas 
had dated this letter “?Christmas, 1830” in his 1905 edition; and Ainger, before 
him, had dated it “May 1833.” No evidence for any of these conjectural dates 
has been provided. 

17 Pp. 91-117 of the 1833 volume. 

18 P, 91 


19 Material from these commentaries was utilized in his lecture “On the 
Works of Hogarth—On the Grand and Familiar Style of Painting” (Lecture 
No. 7 of Lectures on the English Comic Writers, delivered 1818-1819). In this 
and both his previous commentaries he referred to Lamb’s essay on Hogarth in 
a commendatory manner. 

20 Pages 87*-96*. These pages are inserted in the 1833 volume between pages 
90 and 91. Hazlitt’s essay thus appears as No. IX and last of the “Criticisms on 
Hogarth,” which, but for Lamb, would have ended with the selection from 
Allan Cunningham. The asterisks indicate the fact of insertion after pagination ; 
the reason behind this insertion is now known for the first time. 
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June 19 under the title “The Subject Continued”; then the original 
first part, which had appeared in the June 5 Examiner, is inserted ; 
and finally comes the end of the original second part, with the change 
at the beginning of “We have, in a former paper, attempted” to “We 
have thus attempted.” The comments lose nothing by such transposi- 
tion—in fact, I think them improved; and the note by Nichols attests 
to his agreement with Lamb on the “masterly” quality of the remarks : 


This elegant piece of criticism first appeared in the Examiner in 1814, as 
a critique on the Exhibition then on view at the British Gallery, and has been 
reprinted in the “Round Table.” But it contains so just an estimate of the im- 
mortal painter, as regards his conception of character, his power in delineation, 
independently of his wit, satire, and buffoonery, and finally of his skill in the 
mechanical department of the art, that I cannot resist the pleasure of laying 
the whole before the reader.?1 


In his Preface to the Anecdotes of William Hogarth, dated March 
1, 1833, Nichols refers to “our ingenious countryman, Mr. Lamb,””* 
and proceeds: 


The spirited eulogium and defence of Hogarth, by Mr. Charles Lamb, was 
too interesting an article not to be given entire; and some remarks, by the late 
Mr. Hazlitt, on the ‘Marriage 4 la Mode,’ and other paintings by Hogarth, ex- 
hibited in 1814, were so masterly, that I could not resist transplanting them into 
this work.?* 

Nichols’ debt to Lamb for suggesting the inclusion of Hazlitt’s re- 
marks is not acknowledged, but it is clearly revealed in this echo of 
Lamb’s opinion that they “are well worth transplanting.” Thus, 
the discovery of this new letter has revealed that Hazlitt’s essay was 
reprinted in 1833 solely because of Lamb’s suggestion; it has enabled 
us to read two other Lamb letters with more understanding and to 
learn beyond any reasonable doubt that he owned both Major’s and 
Nichols’ editions ; and it has emphasized the fact that Lamb’s criticism 
of Hogarth had lost none of its validity nor been superseded at the 
end of his life, but was, rather, so highly regarded that it, alone with 
the criticism by Hazlitt that he himself suggested for inclusion, was 
reprinted in its entirety.™* 


Indiana University 


24 The other critical comments were selections. The “Biographical Essay,” 
first printed in the Genuine Works (1817), was given entire. 
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HONOR AND PERCEPTION IN 
A WOMAN KILLED WITH KINDNESS 


By Patricia Meyer Spacks 


About the judgment that 4 Woman Killed with Kindness is incom- 
parably the best of Thomas Heywood’s extant plays there has been no 
critical controversy. Many disputes, however, have arisen about the 
exact position of the play in the entire canon of dramatic literature. 
On the one hand, such critics as John Addyngton Symonds and Sir 
A. W. Ward are unreserved in their praise ; on the other, many mod- 
ern writers have found the play full of flaws. Adverse comments have 
been made on the motivation of the characters, with even so devoted 
an apologist as Otelia Cromwell remarking that “motivation with 
Heywood is slight” ;* on the facility with which Mrs. Frankford falls ; 
on the lack of connection between the two plots of the play (“It is, we 
must frankly admit, regrettable that in A Woman Killed with Kind- 
ness of all his dramas Heywood should have used two plots, for both 
have suffered’’*) ; on the sentimentality of the deathbed forgiveness ; 
and on the fact that the servants, frequently introduced, “have little 
connection with the two plots.’* 

Many of the individual derogatory comments have been more or 
less forcefully refuted, largely by reference to Elizabethan dramatic 
and intellectual standards. Thus Hallett D. Smith and Hardin Craig 
have pointed out that Mistress Frankford’s easy fall is justified by 
Renaissance convention and the Renaissance attitude toward women,‘ 
while Henry H. Adams, in the work previously cited, shows con- 
vincingly that the main plot of the play was theological in conception 
and explains in theological terms the apparent ease with which a virtu- 
ous woman is seduced and the apparent sentimentality of the deathbed 
scene. On the question of the possible justification of the subplot, 
there is the weak defense of Ward (“If the bye-plot of Heywood’s 
play is brought to a termination which cannot perhaps be described as 
satisfying a very high ethical standard, it is at least fairly interesting, 
and fitted with more than ordinary skill into the scheme of the play as 


1 Otelia Cromwell, Thomas Heywood: A Study in the Elizabethan Drama of 
Everyday Life, Yale Studies in English, LXXVIII (New Mintle (Ouboed, 119. 
193), 23 Clark, Thomas Heywood, Playwright and Misce 

»P 

® Henry H. Adams, ae Domestic or Homiletic Tragedy, 1575 to 1642 
(New York, 1943), p. 

* Hallett D. Smith, “a = Killed with Kindness,” PMLA, LIII (1938), 
138-47; Hardin aK) The Enchanted Glass: The Elizabethan Mind in Litero- 
ture ( New York, 1936). 
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a whole’*) and the powerful case made by Freda Townsend, who 
shows clear ideational links between the two plots.* 

But no one seems to have attempted a defense of A Woman Killed 
with Kindness based on a modern reading of the play. Despite the 
improbabilities of the plot, despite the obvious weakness of characteri- 
zation, despite the fact that it is based largely on outmoded conven- 
tions, the play has lost none of its power for readers in the twentieth 
century. It speaks directly to the cynicism of an age more disillusioned 
than its own, and it deals with important problems in a surprisingly 
unified fashion. 

The theme of A Woman Killed with Kindness, in this new reading 
as in many old ones, is honor, but the final attitude expressed is very 
different from that seen by such critics as Miss Cromwell, who ob- 
serves (p. 109) that Heywood’s fixed design is “to reveal his faith in 
man’s better nature.” Outside the context of Elizabethan convention, 
the import of the play is likely to suggest anything but a basic faith in 
man’s better nature. There are areas of darkness here too somber to 
be destroyed by the apparent sentimentality of the conclusions to both 
plots. 

Miss Townsend, in the article cited above, has shown how closely 
the themes of honor and of feminine virtue are intertwined through- 
out the play. In the main plot, Mistress Frankford relinquishes both 
her honor as a wife and her virtue as a woman in yielding to Wendoll ; 
Wendoll, in destroying her virtue, behaves dishonorably toward a 
friend and benefactor; Nick is driven by a sense of honor for his 
master to expose the treachery of a false wife and a false friend ; and 
Master Frankford acts in relation to a higher concept of honor in 
refraining from killing his wife immediately. In the subplot, family 
honor drives Sir Charles to beg his sister to sacrifice her virtue ; honor 
leads her to agree at least to the appearance of such a sacrifice ; honor 
drives Sir Francis finally to make her his wife. But let us examine 
these concepts of honor and attitudes toward it a bit more closely. 

Mistress Frankford, around whom the action of the main plot re- 
volves, is described initially with some care as an exceptionally fine 
woman. Sir Charles says of her to her husband, in the first scene, 


you haue a wife 
So qualified, and with such ornaments 
Both of the mind and body. First, her Birth 
Is Noble, and her education such 
As might become the Daughter of a Prince, 
Her owne tongue speaks all tongues, and her owne hand 
Can teach all strings to speak in their best grace 
From the shrill treble, to the hoarsest base. 
To end her many praises in one word, 


5 Sir Ate W. Ward, Collected Papers (Cambridge, 1921), III, 382. 
6 Freda L. Townsend, “The Artistry of Thomas Heywood’s Double Plots,” 
PQ, XXV (1946), 97-119. 
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Shes beauty, and perfections eldest Daughter, 
Onely found by yours, though many a hart hath sought her.” 


In the same scene (p. 94), Frankford observes that his wife has 
inherited all her mother’s modesty, and Sir Charles adds to his earlier 
encomium a discussion (pp. 94-95) of how well-suited these two 
models of perfection are to one another. Later, Frankford, soliloquiz- 
ing on the advantages of his situation, remarks : 


the cheefe 
Of all the sweete felicities on earth, 
I haue a faire, a chaste, and louing wife; 
Perfection all, all truth, all ornament. 
(pp. 102-103) 


A woman repeatedly summed up with reference to the idea of perfec- 
tion: this is the woman who falls, without visible struggle, to the first 
temptation offered. 

The French critic, Yves Bescou, has commented on the view of 
womanhood implied by the ease of Anne’s fall: “D’aprés Heywood, 
la femme est une enfant faible et prédestinée au péché, qu'elle ne peut 
pas éviter.”* Craig offers a similar explanation, with regard to a 
general Renaissance attitude: “Mrs. Frankford . . . is a good woman 
until she is beset with temptation. . . . To the Renaissance natural 
goodness was not regarded as a sufficient safeguard for women 
against the temptations of the flesh; for they were strong in passion, 
weak in reason.”* We are to understand, then, that Anne fell simply 
because she was a woman, and it is the nature of women to fall. 

How does her loss of virtue affect our reaction to the elaborate praise 
of her outstanding qualities? Such speeches as that of Sir Charles on 
Anne’s attributes acquire, of course, strong ironic overtones. But the 
irony is not merely the simple one that a marriage which all onlookers 
expect to turn out well actually turns out badly. It is far more funda- 
mental, and it is at the heart of the play as a whole. The deeper irony 
is one which troubled Hamlet: that what seems to be often bears no 
relation to what is. Here is a woman who seems all that a woman 
should be; she is revealed as all that a woman should not be, false to 
her marriage, to her religion, to herself. And, in the context of the 
total play, it may be suggested that the dichotomy between appearance 
and reality here exists not because Anne is a woman, but because she 
is human. 

The same theme runs through the entire drama. It manifests itself 
again in the case of Wendoll, though the apparent goodness of this 
villain’s character is not so heavily insisted upon. Yet after all, 


7A Woman Killed with Kindness, in Dramatic Works of Heywood, ed. R. H. 
Shepherd (London, 1874), II, 93-94. Succeeding references to the play will be 
embodied in the text, with page numbers from this volume. 

8 Yves Bescou, “Thomas Heywood et le probléme de Il’adultére dans Une 
Femme tuée par la bonté,” Revue Anglo-Américaine, IX (1931), 131. 

® Enchanted Glass, p. 131. 
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Frankford, himself a model of honor, welcomes Wendoll into his 
household. The seducer’s place in the Frankford family is not initially 
of his own seeking. Master Frankford urges him to accept it, because 


This Wendoll I haue noted, and his carriage 
Hath pleasd me much; by Obseruation 
I haue noted many good deserts in him. 

(p. 103) 


To Wendoll himself, Frankford remarks, “You are full of quality, 
and faire desert” (p. 104), and later, “I know you / Vertuous” (p. 
105). He urges his wife to “Vse him with all thy louingst curtesie,” 
and it is she who adds the qualification, “As farre as modesty may 
well extend” (p. 105). But in Wendoll’s case again, judgment is 
deceived, and the appearance of virtue does not correspond with the 
actuality. Frankford, who knows him virtuous, is wrong. Can any 
man know another’s virtue? 

The words uttered by Wendoll as he disappears from the action of 
the play, words which have proved a source of embarrassment to some 
critics, further the theme of the difficulty with which human judgment 
discerns reality beneath appearance. Having fled from Frankford’s 
house, Wendoll expresses regret for what he has done. Rebuffed by 
Anne, however, he gradually changes his attitude, and leaves the scene 
with some optimism : 

Ile ouer first to France 
And so to Germany and Italy; 
Where when I haue recouered, and by trauell 
Gotten those perfect tongues, and that these rumors 
May in their height abate, I will returne: 
And I diuine (how euer now deiected) 
My worth and parts being by some great man praisd, 
At my returne I may in ar 

Pp. 


This apparently gratuitous bit of speculation about the sinner’s 
future seems, at first, surprising. It has been interpreted in several 
ways. Bescou remarks that, since from the religious point of view 
Wendoll represents sin, fatality drives him on, and he can no more 
repent than can Satan. Then, in a lighter mood, he observes, “Wen- 
doll finit assez mal (Heywood le renvoie 4 la cour)” (p. 135). Ward 
comments, “The author thus takes occasion to remind his public of 
the corruption in high places that formed so signal a feature of the 
age." Adams, clinging to his theological interpretation, says that 
Wendoll “departs from the action of the play, unrepentant, but subject 
at any time to God’s retributive justice.”"* Philipp Aronstein, on the 
other hand, believes that “wir diirfen auch fiir ihn auf eine bessere 
zukunft hoffen.”"* 


10 Collected Papers, III, 381. 
11 English Domestic or ‘Homiletic Tragedy, p. 
12 Philipp Aronstein, “Thomas Heywood,” 


XXXVII (1913), 234. 
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But is not this speech one more ironic comment on the sort of mis- 
interpretation repeatedly made in this play? Wendoll, after all, has a 
precedent for his expectation of praise by some great man: his worth 
and parts have already been praised by Frankford, and by Frarkford 
he has been raised. What seems more likely, in a world where men 
consistently judge falsely, than that the most evil of men—who may 
well appear the most virtuous—should rise highest of all? Perhaps 
the most significant difference between Wendoll, the real, permanent 
sinner, and Mistress Frankford, the accidental sinner, is that Wen- 
doll is quite willing to take advantage repeatedly of the flaws in 
human perception which gave him the chance to betray his benefactor, 
while Mistress Frankford attempts by penance to acquire real virtue 
as well as its appearance. 

The benefactor, the third major participant in the main plot, has 
been generally accepted as virtually flawless. Aronstein says of 
Master Frankford, “Er verkérpert . . . ein ideal edler mannlichkeit 
... das ideal des ‘christian gentleman’ ” (p. 236). Bescou, even more 
emphatic, observes, 

Voici bien l'homme que !’on devrait étre, si l’on triomphait de l’impulsion, de la 
violence, comme aussi de la faiblesse, si la conscience en nous parlait toujours 
assez haut pour nous dicter notre devoir dans les circonstances les plus cruelles ; 


au-dessus de la tendresse du pére, de l’amour du mari, on trouve chez Frankford 
la sévérité lente du juge. (p. 130) 


And, on the next page, “Frankford représente l’idéal de Heywood, 
un type surhumain.” “The supreme possibilities of unselfishness, 
loyalty, generosity, and spiritual strength” are claimed for him by 
Otelia Cromwell."* Master Frankford is, in short, a paragon. 

Two central characters, as we have seen, fail to meet the demands 
of honor when faced with a crisis. Frankford also faces a crisis, and 
we may expect him to face it with honor. And so he does—yet his 
reaction to his crisis holds its own surprises. The situation he faces 
has been set up in conventionally melodramatic terms: cuckolded by 
his protégé, warned by his servant, he plots to catch the sinners in 
flagrante delicto. It is the sort of problem common in Elizabethan 
and later drama, and usually leads to a bloody resolution. 

The “unwritten law” justifies a husband in taking immediate re- 
venge on an erring wife and her lover; it has even, in drama, justified 
prolonged and ingenious revenge. Mistress Frankford has betrayed 
her honor as a wife; Wendoll has betrayed his as a friend; we may 
expect Master Frankford to uphold his honor as a husband. This he 
does not do, because he is bound by larger standards. It is as a 
Christian that he reacts, not as a husband. He refrains from killing 
the lovers in their bed because—unlike Hamlet—he does not wish 
them to go to judgment in the flower of their sin ; he is grateful to the 
maid who keeps him from murdering Wendoll. He gives his wife 


18 Thomas Heywood, p. 78. 
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time to repent fully, and when she has repented, on her deathbed, he 
forgives her. He acts, in short, consistently as a Christian, in relation 
to a high concept of Christian honor. In this respect he differs notably 
from all other characters in the play. Sir Francis Acton’s comment 
on his action provides the proper perspective : 


My Brother Frankford shew’d too milde a spirit 
In the reuenge of such a loathed crime. . . . 

Had it bin my case 
Their soules at once had from their brests bene freed, 
Death to such deeds of shame is the due meed. 


(p. 153) 


Death is the customary reward of betrayal, but Frankford is not 
governed by the narrow code of Sir Francis. 

Yet despite his high standard of honor, he is not a flawless char- 
acter, and his goodness does not suffice to lighten the import of the 
play—because it is largely ineffectual goodness. Frankford may be 
virtuous, but he is not perceptive, and failure of perception can be as 
disastrous in its effects as failure of goodness. The tragedy which 
befalls Master Frankford is in a sense his own fault. It is he who 
insists on the virtue of Wendoll and who presses Wendoll to accept 
an intimate place in his family ; it is he who urges his wife to be kind 
to the new member of the household. Despite the fact that he behaves 
with high honor, he is brought to the forcible and bitter realization 
that he cannot trust his own perception and judgment : 


Though I durst pawne my life, and on their faith 

Hazard the deere saluation of my soule: 

Yet in my trust I may be too secure. 

May this be true? O may it? Can it be? 

Is it by any wonder possible? 

Man, woman, what thing mortall may we trust, 

When friends and bosome wiues proue so vniust ? 
(p. 120) 


Frankford’s characterization presents the problem of perception from 
a different angle: he is the false perceiver rather than the false object 
of perception. 

In the main plot of A Woman Killed with Kindness, then, the theme 
of honor is closely linked to that of appearance and reality. Two 
characters who appear to be honorable turn out to be dishonorable ; 
the other major participants in the action consistently judge them 
wrong. A third principal, honorable though he is, cannot distinguish 
between goodness and the mere shape of goodness in others. If we 
take these three as typical representatives of humanity, the suggested 
picture is dark indeed: treachery where faith is to be expected, evil 
men judged and rewarded as virtuous, the good man blind in his 
goodness. The deathbed forgiveness scene does nothing to relieve the 
essential gloom. Let us see how it is affected by the action of the 
subplot. 
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Of the part of the play which deals with the affairs of the Mount- 
fords and of Sir Francis Acton, Adams remarks, “The subplot con- 
tinually interferes with and interrupts the important main action, and 
the motivations and the psychological processes of the characters are 
so incomprehensible that they detract from the play.”"** Miss Town- 
send’s defense of the relevance of the subplot is based on her 
understanding of the ideas involved, not on justification of the 
characterization. Indeed, no one who has written about A Woman 
Killed with Kindness appears to have felt that much could be said for 
the probability of the action or the characterization. 

But the characterization in the subplot, like that in the main plot, 
concentrates heavily on the double theme of honor and perception, 
here closely intertwined. The characters of this part of the play come 
from a slightly higher social stratum than the men in the main plot: 
Sir Charles and Sir Francis are both knights, and Sir Charles dem- 
onstrates repeatedly his concern with an exalted family tradition. As 
individuals, however, they emerge less admirable, in subtle ways, 
than the central actors of the play. 

Sir Charles, overcome by anger, kills two of Sir Francis’ men in a 
dispute over a wager. The deed done, he awakens immediately to a 
realization of sin. Master Frankford, in the heat of passion, pursued 
Wendoll to kill him, but was stopped by a servant ; Sir Charles is not 
so fortunate. His sense of honor and justice, however, prevents him 
from fleeing, and he is taken away to jail. Having spent his patrimony 
in the resulting lawsuits, he emerges from prison “The poorest Knight 
in England” (p. 106) ; but he explains to Shafton that he still pos- 
sesses 


a house of pleasure, 
With some fiue hundred pounds, reserued 
Both to maintaine me and my louing Sister. 
(p. 107) 


The wicked Shafton persuades him to accept a loan of five hundred 
pounds, and then demands the “house of pleasure” or the return of 
the money. Sir Charles’ reasons for refusing to cede the house are 
interesting. He explains that the dwelling had first belonged to his 
great-great-grandfather, “He in whom first our gentle stile began” 
(p. 114). When Shafton insists that the house shall pass to him, Sir 
Charles comments, “If this were sold, our names should then be quite / 
Rac’d from the bed-roll of Gentility” (p. 115). Despite the threat of 
further imprisonment, Sir Charles refuses to relinquish his dwelling 
place; he allows himself to be taken off to prison, telling Susan to 
plead for him to his kinsmen. 

A sharp comment on the bases of human perception is provided by 
the scene in which Susan makes her plea: Old Mountford remarks, 
“He lost my kindred when he fell to neede” (p. 125) ; Sandy says, “I 


14 English Domestic or Homiletic Tragedy, p. 156. 
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knew you ere your Brother solde his land . . . But now I neither know 
you nor your sute” (p. 125); Tidy observes, “Call me not cozen. 
Each man for himselfe . . . I am no cosen vnto them that borrow” (p. 
126). In adverse circumstances, men refuse to recognize the very 
fact of kinship; this is but a conscious example of the sort of per- 
versity of vision which causes a Frankford to believe a Wendoll good 
—a distortion which makes kinsmen see one another as strangers. 

Sir Charles is puzzled to find himself released when, as his sister 
explains, his relatives have rejected him. “Of whom aliue,” he asks, 
“Sauing of those haue I deserued so well?” (p. 129). We have already 
seen in this play, though, that men are not rewarded in the world 
according to their deserts; it comes as no surprise to the reader that 
Sir Francis Acton, sworn enemy of Sir Charles, is his liberator. This 
situation, however, provides Sir Charles with his central moral crisis 
of the play, the equivalent of Frankford’s finding his wife in bed with 
his friend. He meets his crisis in a characteristic, and significant, way : 
by begging his sister to yield to Sir Francis’ lust, and thus repay his 
debt with interest. 

Of this reaction, Craig comments, “We are asked to see in the 
action of Sir Charles a very high type of honour.”** He is, of course, 
right ; this is exactly what we are asked to see. But is this really what 
we feel about the demand that Susan sacrifice herself? We are told 
twice that the debt Sir Charles owes Sir Francis is five hundred 
pounds: Sir Charles says so (p. 143) and so does Susan (p. 144). 
Is the sacrifice of Susan really the only way this debt can be repaid? 
The pleasure-house still remains; we have found in a previous scene 
that Shafton considers it to be well worth five hundred pounds. Why 
cannot property rather than virginity be relinquished? The house 
represents to Sir Charles, as we have seen, gentility, family honor, 
and tradition. But when Mountford asks his sister what he thinks 
she is worth to Acton, she replies that he would spend a thousand 
pounds “To giue the Mountfords name so deepe a wound” (p. 144). 
The sacrifice of Susan, in other words, also clearly means a sacrifice 
of family honor. Yet Sir Charles, who refers to the title to his property 
as “This virgin Title neuer yet deflour’d / By any vnthrift of the 
Mountfords line” (p. 114), considers it more honorable to deflower 
his sister and kill himself than to deflower his virgin title. Is this not 
a perverse concept of honor? 

It seems even more perverse as the denouement develops. Susan at 
first appears to agree to her brother’s plan: “I see your resolution and 
assent ; / So Charles wil haue me, and I am content” (p. 145) ; but 
in her next speech she explains, “heere’s a knife / To saue mine honor, 
shal slice out my life” (p. 145). At this point it is ambiguous whether 
she proposes first to yield to her enemy and then to commit suicide, or 
whether her suicide will cheat Sir Francis of her body ; but the point 


15 Enchanted Glass, p. 135. 
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gradually becomes clear. Sir Charles reacts with enthusiasm, com- 
menting * 
Her honor she wil hazard (though not loose:) 
To bring me out of debt her rigorous hand 
Will pierce her heart. O wonder? that wil choose 
Rather then staine her blood, her life to loose. 
(p. 145) 


She is, in other words, going to kill herself rather than yield to 
Acton. As Sir Francis appears on the scene, she underlines the point 
again: “Before his vnchast thoughts shall seize on mee: / "Tis heere, 
shall my imprison’d soule set free” (pp. 145-46). The Mountfords 
propose, in short, to satisfy the debt owed by Sir Charles to Sir Fran- 
cis by promising him the satisfaction of his lust, but giving him only a 
corpse. Is this honorable? 

Mistress Frankford, with the appearance of honor but not its 
reality, reacted to a moral crisis dishonorably ; Wendoll, likewise a 
worse man than he is judged to be, also behaved, when brought to the 
test, with complete lack of honor. Sir Charles, faced with a profound 
moral problem, reacts with the appearance of honor—but it will not 
stand close examination. Claudio, in Measure for Measure, begs his 
sister to yield her virginity to save his life ; Sir Charles would sacrifice 
his sister’s virginity to save his property. 

Similarly, Susan, who seems to provide a standard of virtue by 
which Mistress Frankford’s lapses may be judged, appears far less 
honorable when examined closely. She is the pattern of goodness 
until her crisis comes—but so, for that matter, was Mistress Frank- 
ford. Asked to sacrifice her virtue for her brother, she reacts with a 
plan to cheat his creditor. The final outcome of her affairs reveals yet 
more clearly her fundamental lack of moral uprightness. Overcome 
by the offer of Susan as a victim to his lust—an offer which she never 
intended to fulfil—Sir Francis does an about-face at the end, and 
asks her to marry him instead. Her assent is immediate: “I will 
yeeld to fate, / And learn to loue, where I till now did hate” (p. 147). 
Would Isabella have married Angelo? Sir Francis has been the major 
villain of the subplot, repeatedly working to harm the Mountfords. 
Yet Susan will marry him without a qualm. An expedient resolution, 
this, a sentimental one—but hardly a resolution to leave us firmly 
convinced that Susan Mountford is the model of virtue and honor she 
has seemed to be. 

Sir Francis, the third major actor in the subplot, is clearly a figure 
parallel to Wendoll. In the hawking scene, he is a poor loser; it is 
he who starts the fight which results in the death of two of his men. 
Sir Charles, however, is the only one to suffer legally as a result : “Sir 
Francis hath great friends” (p. 101). “The enuious Acton” (n. 107), 
after forcing Sir Charles to spend his patrimony on lawsuits, is not 
satisfied even by finding his enemy sent to prison a second time, 
although he is gleeful : 
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Agen to prison; Malby hast thou seene 

A poor slaue better tortur’d? Shall we heare 

The Musicke of his voice cry from the grate, 

Meate for the Lords sake: No, no, yet I am not 
Throughly reueng’d. They say he hath a pretty wench 
Unto his Sister: Shal I in mercy sake 

To him and to his Kindred, bribe the foole 

To shame her selfe by lewd dishonest lust: 

Ile proffer largely, but the vn being done, 

Ile smile to see 4 base confusion. 


(p. 116) 


But Sir Francis, like Wendoll, is never in any way punished for 
his villainy. He causes his enemy misery; he wins as a bride the 
woman he desires ; at the end of the play he even takes a high moral 
tone about Wendoll : 


O that same villen Wendoli, t’'was his tongue 
That did corrupt her, she was of her selfe 
Chast and deuoted well. (p. 153) 


One would think that he had never wanted to corrupt a woman him- 
self. He is wealthy, and he is of high social position; he is conse- 
quently accepted by all, moral laws do not affect him, he is in no way 
bound by honor. 

Of the five principal characters in the play who demonstrate in more 
or less subtle ways failures of honor, only one, Mistress Frankford, is 
punished—for she is the only one who fully recognizes and repents 
her own failure. Wendoll is aware that he has behaved dishonorably, 
but he does not truly repent; he is quite willing to take advantage 
again in the future of the possibility of patronage. Sir Francis makes 
a slight gesture toward repentance, but he does not seem a man who 
could ever really feel himself to be wrong. Sir Charies and Susan, far 
from believing themselves to have lapsed in any way from a rigid 
standard of honor, would undoubtedly take credit—and are given 
credit—for being essentially and thoroughly honorable. 

The world of A Woman Killed with Kindness is not a world of true 
and significant moral standards—it is rather a world of appearance. 
The appearance of honor is accepted as a sudstitute for the real thing ; 
the appearance of prosperity makes men kinsmen; the appearance of 
virtue is enough to insure a happy ending. The only major character 
who does conform to a true and rigid vision of honor, Master Frank- 
ford, is himself trapped in the world of appearances to the extent that 
he is unable to perceive and judge truly. 

Yet the picture is not altogether black; there are, after all, in the 
play certain characters who both behave honorably and see truly. 
They are the servants. In the first scene in which they appear, they 
conduct a country dance at the wedding of the Frankfords, a comic 
parody of the activities of their betters. In that scene a significant 
comment is made by Slime, one of their number: “Truly Nicke, 
though we were neuer brought vp like seruing Courtiers, yet we haue 
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beene brought vp with seruing creatures, I and Gods creatures too” 
(p. 97). The servants have a vivid sense both of their own dignity 
and of their nominal inferiority to those of higher rank. 

When Wendoll arrives and is fulsomely welcomed by Frankford, 
the only person to suggest that all is not well is Nick, one of the 
servants. He alone perceives truly—and immediately. His first com- 
ment on Wendoll is this: 


I do not like this fellow by no meanes: 

I never see him but my heart still ernes; 

Zounds I could fight with him, yet know not why: 
The Deuill and he are all one in my eye. 


(p. 105) 


When he is summoned to help the young gentleman off with his boots, 
Nick flatly refuses; he will not compromise with villainy when he 
perceives it, despite the fact that the rank of the villain is far above 
his own. When he chances to see a significant encounter between 
Mistress Frankford and Wendoll, he does not hesitate in his reaction: 


I Nick, was it thy chance to come iust in the nicke: 
I loue my master, and I hate that slaue; 

I loue my mistris, but these trickes I like not 

My master shall not pocket vp this wrong, 

Ile eat my fingers first. (p. 113) 


He tells his master, “I know a villaine when I see him act / Deeds of 
a villaine” (p. 119)—no problem of perception here—and points out 
that he is exposing this villainy from pure disinterested honor : 


I can gaine nothing; 
They are two that neuer wrong’d me. I knew before 
Twas but a thanklesse office; and perhaps 
As much as is my seruice, or my life 
Is worth. All this I know: But this and more, 
More by a thousand dangers could not hire me 
To smother such a heinous wrong from you; 
I saw, and I haue sayd. (pp. 119-20) 


Even the lesser servants give evidence of an uncompromising 
standard of honor and of an ability to perceive. “God make my mistris 
chast, and make vs all his seruants!” (p. 136), says Jenkins, who 
knows that his mistress is not chaste, and regrets it. And it is, 
significantly, a servingmaid who prevents Frankford from murdering 
Wendoll. 

Nick, the most fully developed of the servingmen, is exactly what 
he appears to be: an honest servant. He has his faults, and knows 
them: he tells his master he is quarrelsome, though not with women, 
and we see repeatedly that he is bloodthirsty. But he also has stand- 
ards and adheres to them. He will have nothing to do with the most 
trifling hypocrisy. In the last scene of the play, as everyone clusters 
around Mistress Frankford’s deathbed, her husband remarks, “in 
meere pitty / Of thy weake estate, Ile wish to dye with thee” (p. 156). 
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“So do we all,” echo the rest—except Nick, who says, “So will not I, / 
Ile sigh and sob, but by my faith not dye” (p. 156). No one else has 
any intention of dying, either, but Nick is alone in saying exactly 
what he means. 

Nick is what he seems to be, he sees through what others seem to be, 
he is truly honorable—he is, in short, unique in the play. To be sure, 
he is faced with no such crises as perplex the more important figures 
of the drama. He is only a minor character, but it is a significant final 
irony that the standard of normalcy in the play should be supplied by 
such a figure. As men rise in the social scale, it would seem, their evil 
increases: the ultimate symbol of corruption is the court. We may 
suspect that Heywood would have been capable of writing proletarian 
drama. 

The drama he did succeed in writing, in A Woman Killed with 
Kindness, is a powerful one. The apparent sentimentality and facility 
of its plotting work ultimately for antisentimental ends ; the play pre- 
sents a unified, if somber, vision of a world largely governed by con- 
siderations other than honor. 
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THE USE OF A PHYSICAL VIEWPOINT IN 
BERNERS’ FROISSART 


By L. D. Benson 


The vivid style of Lord Berners’ Chronicles of Froissart has long 
been a source of pleasure for English readers. Thomas Johnes’s trans- 
lation is undeniably more “accurate,” and sometimes readers are 
inclined to agree with Gray’s friend Nicholls that fourteenth-century 
French is easier than sixteenth-century English.? Still Berners has 
never wanted for readers. Sir Walter Scott perhaps best characterized 
the appeal of this translation when he wrote, “This history has less the 
air of a narrative than of a dramatic presentation,” and noted the 
“lively pictures” which Berners’ style conveys.* I should like to 
examine one of the stylistic devices which help to produce this dra- 
matic effect, one which is more the work of Froissart than of Berners, 
but which the terseness of Berners’ translation accentuates. This is 
the use of a limited narrative viewpoint, a definite physical location 
from which the events are observed. The account of the Battle of 
Poitiers, for instance, reads: 


Quant les gens d’armes d’Engleterre veirent que ceste premiére bataille [des 
mareschaus] estoit desconfite et que la bataill dou duch de Normendie branloit 
et se comencoit 4 ouvrir, si leur vint et recroissi force, alainne et corages trop 
grossement, et montérent errant tout 4 cheval que il avoient de premiers ordonnés 
et pourveus 4 demorer dalés yaus. Quant il furent tout monté et bien en haste, 
il se remisent tout ensamble et commenciérent 4 escryer 4 haute vois, pour plus 
esbahir leurs ennemis: Saint Jorge! Giane! La dist messires Jehans Chandos 
au prince un grant mot et honnourable: Sire, sire, chevauciés avant: la journée 
est vostre. . . . Ces parolles esvertuérent le prince siqu’il dist tout en‘ hault: 
Jehan, alons, vous ne me verés meshui retourner, més toutdis chevaucier avant. 
Adont dist-il 4 sa baniére: Chevauciés avant, baniére, ou nom de Dieu et de 
saint Jorge. Et li chevaliers qui le portoit, fist le commandement dou prince.* 


1 Thomas Johnes, trans., Sir John Froissart’s Chronicles (London, 1803- 
1805). An interesting example of J oy accuracy occurs in his translation 
of the line describing the action of the Genoese archers during the Battle of 
Crécy, “Il commenchiérent a huer et a pm ” Johnes translates this as “They 
set up a loud shout,” but Berners has “They made a great leape and crye.” This 
“leape” and the succeeding ones—for the Genoese “jupérent” twice more—passed 
into several later accounts of Crécy, including Holinshed’s, where the presence 
of this mistake affords further proof that he was using Berners’ Froissart as his 
source rather than Froissart’s original work, as the marginal bibliography leads 
one to believe. 

2 Nicholls to Gray, Letter 541, Correspondence of Thomas Gray, ed. Paget 
Toynbee and Leonard Whibley ( Oxford: 1935). Gray was an admirer of 
Froissart, whom he commended to Wharton for his “moving pictures of life.” 
Review of Johnes’s translation of Froissart, Edinburgh Review, V (1805), 


* Euvres de Froissart, ed. Baron (Bruxelles, 1868), 
V, 440-41. The text quoted i is the second reda 
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And whan the men of armes of Englande sawe that the marshals batayle was 
dysconfited and that the dukes batayle begane to dysorder and opyn, they lept 
than on their horses, the whiche they had redy by them; than they assembled 
togyder and cryed Saynt George, Gyen: and the lorde Chandos sayd to the 
prince, Sir, take your horse and ryde forth, this journey is yours. . . . The 
prince sayde, Lette us go forthe, ye shall nat se me this day retourne backe, and 
sayd, Avaunce baner, in the name of God and of saynt George. The knyght that 
bare it dyde his commaundement. . . .5 


In this passage one can see what Scott meant by “dramatic pre- 
sentation.” The events narrated are all physical facts—sights and 
sounds. But this “sensory circumstantiality”*® alone does not account 
for the dramatic effect. Each of these details is observed from the 
same specific location on the battlefield. The reader sees the action 
not from a removed, omniscient viewpoint which comprehends all 
parts of the action at once, but from the viewpoint of a participant in 
the English ranks. The French are on the other side of the field ; all 
that the reader learns of them is what can be seen from this particular 
location. The rest of the episode is handled in the same manner. The 
Prince’s speech has focused the reader’s attention upon him, and it is 
from his viewpoint that we see the action which follows; he rides 
forth and we see as much of the action as he sees, no more. 

When we turn to the less vivid account of this battle in Holinshed, 
who used Berners’ Froissart as his source, we find a different narrative 
stance. The limited viewpoint is gone, and its dramatic effect is lost. 
The episode above appears as “The prince of Wales, perceiuing how 
his enimies (for the more part of them) were fleeing awaie as men 
disconfited, sent out his horssemen. . . .”* The perceptual “saw” has 
become the conceptual “perceiuing.” Thus, the discomfiture of the 
French battalion is reported as a mere fact of history rather than as 
the visual experience of a participant. In Holinshed’s hands, the 
viewpoint has become omniscient. 

Omniscience is almost a necessity in describing a battle in a his- 
torical work, since there are at least two significant viewpoints upon 
the action. Froissart, however, avoids omniscience by shifting the 
viewpoint, showing us first one side of the action, then the other. In 
the lines which precede those quoted above, we are shown the retreat 
of the Marshal’s troops from within the French ranks : 

Cil qui derriére estoient et qui le meschief veoient et qui avant passer ne pooient, 
reculoient et venoient vers le bataille dou duch de Normendie qui estoit grande et 


5 Sir John Bourchier, Lord Berners, trans., Chronicle of Froissart, with an 
introduction by W. P. Ker (London, 1901), I, 372-73. A more generally acces- 
sible text is Berners’ Chronicles of Froissart, edited and reduced into one volume 
by G. C. Macaulay (London, 1895), p. 125. Further references to specific pas- 
sages will be cited in both texts; first, the volume and page number in Ker’s 
— will be given, and then, after a semicolon, the page number in Macaulay’s 

ition. 

This phrase, einer sinnlichen is rs Auerbach to 
characterize Froissart’s style in Mimesis (Berne, 1946), p. 

1907) 267. Holinshed, Chronicles of England, (London, 
), 1 
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espesse pardevant: més tantost fu esclarcie et despessie par deriére, quant il 
entendirent que li mareschal estoient desconfi; et montérent 4 cheval li plus et 
s’en partirent; car il descendi une route d’Englés de une montagne, en costiant 
les batailles, tout monté a cheval, et grant fuison d’arciers ossi devant yaus, et 
s’en vinrent férir sus éle sus le bataille le duc de Normendie. 


The Frenchmen that were behynde and coude nat get forwarde reculed backe 
and came on the batayle of the duke of Normandy, the which was great and 
thicke and were afote: but anon they began to opyn behynde: for whan they 
knewe that the marshals batayle was dysconfited, they toke their horses and 
departed, he that might best. Also they sawe a rowt of Englysshmen commynge 
downe a lytell mountayne a horsebacke, and many archers with them, who brake 
in on the syde of the dukes batayle. 


From this viewpoint, all that we see of the English is what the 
French saw at the moment. The French viewpoint has been main- 
tained from the beginning of the battle to the point at which the 
English see the discomfiture of the French. Then, with the first para- 
graph quoted above, the English viewpoint is used, and we follow the 
Prince until he attacks the troops of the Duke of Normandy. At that 
juncture, the viewpoint is shifted again to the French, and we follow 
the French viewpoint to the end of the battle. At each stage in the 
narrative a limited viewpoint is strictly maintained. One of the most 
significant events in this battle was the capture of the King of France. 
But since a narration of this event would cause a break in the view- 
point, and since the English commanders do not learn of it until the 
battle is over, Froissart does not even mention this episode until a later 
chapter (CLXIV). 

Such strict attention to maintaining a limited viewpoint focuses the 
interest on the physical action of the moment. Consequently, even 
psychological processes are rendered by physical action, since to in- 
trude with the description of a psychological process would be to 
break the limiting viewpoint.* This limitation extends to the narrator’s 
own person as well. Focusing on physical action, he must remain what 
Montaigne called a “simple” historian (Essais, II, x) and report 
actions without any overt critical judgment. He wrote when reporting 
that Clement died a pope—an event upon which one would expect 
Froissart as a Churchman to express some opinion—“Wrongfully or 
rightfully I wyll nat determyne” (VI, 121; 422). Therefore, the 
reader need make no psychological adjustment when the viewpoint 
shifts. The interest is in “li biau fait d’armes,” whether performed by 
the English or by the French. Even when the battle is between 
Christians and Saracens, as in the Battle of Nicopoly, the judgment 
is not obtrusive, and the viewpoint shifts freely from one side to the 
other (VI, 230; 442).° 


_*F. S. Shears, Froissart, Chronicler and Poet (London, 1930), pp. 176-77, 
discusses the rendition of psychological processes by gesture and movement. The 
only notable exception to this general practice is the passage describing the King 
of England’s love for the Countess of Salisbury (I, 195; 74). 

® This, of course, does not apply to those who were outside the chivalric class, 
as, for instance, the commons in England or the Jacquerie in France. 
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The short account of the Battle of Blanche-taque (I, 291; 101) 
shows how this balanced viewpoint is used. The narrative begins with 
“The kyng of Englande” and presents the events within the English 
camp. The sentence beginning with “The Frenche kyng” shifts the 
viewpoint to the French camp. The two passages are neatly balanced, 
giving equal attention to each side. But the pace of the narrative is 
not slowed, since temporally the second passage begins where the first 
one left off. Then the battle begins, and the viewpoint shifts rapidly 
from one side to the other. First the French viewpoint is used: “sir 
Godmar du Fay araunged all his company. .. .” Then the English: 
“the kyng of England . . . commaunded his marshals. . . .” Finally 
the battle is joined, and the union of the two forces in battle is re- 
flected by a shift to the omniscient viewpoint: “Than they that were 
hardy and coragyous entred on bothe parties.” The rapid shift of 
viewpoint (each of the preceding has been a single sentence) is used 
throughout the narration of the fight. Then, the violent action con- 
cluded, the viewpoint shifts less often. The episode ends with the 
same balance with which it opened: first, there is a passage showing 
the aftermath of the battle among the French, then one using the 
English viewpoint. 

This balanced narration is usual in Froissart’s battle scenes. The 
account of Crécy (I, 294; 102), which follows that of Blanche-taque, 
is an example of how this operates in a large space. First there is a 
chapter devoted to the English (CXXVIII), then one to the French 
(CXXIX), and then one presenting the battle itself (CXXX). Near 
the end of this last chapter, the outcome of the battle among the French 
is shown, and at the beginning of the next chapter (CXXXI) we see 
the English camp after the battle. 

With the viewpoint shifting in this manner, transitions are very 
important ; the reader must know clearly where he stands. In the 
narrative of Blanche-taque, this is effected by formal parallelisms, 
“The kyng of Englande . . . The Frenche kyng.” More often it is 
accomplished by a temporal phrase, “In the meane season,” “On the 
same day.” And sometimes the transition is made by an emphatic, 
rhetorical transition of the type often used by Chaucer: “Nowe let 
us speke of the Frenche kynges thre sonnes.” But it is not surprising 
that in a dramatic style the transition is often made upon a physical 
fact—an action, a messenger, or a sight. The passage concerning John 
Chandos, quoted above, contains the word “saw” in the first line. It 
is this verb of vision which provides the transition. This is a common 
device in the Chronicles. In the narration of the Battle of Sluys (I, 
146; 61), for instance, the viewpoint is with the English up to the 
point at which they draw back, and the transition is made upon the 
visual perception of that action: “And whan the Normayns sawe 
them recule backe. . . .” 

However, the most effective means which Froissart finds to handle 
this problem is by providing a moving physical object to shift the 
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viewpoint from place to place. We have noted how Prince Edward 
provides the viewpoint during the Battle of Poitiers by moving from 
place to place and thus shifting the viewpoint with him. The descrip- 
tion of the spectacles prepared for Queen Isabel’s entry into Paris is 
handled in the same manner (V, 275; 383). The Queen’s viewpoint 
is maintained, and each spectacle is presented as it comes to the 
Queen’s eyes as she proceeds through Paris. Likewise, before the 
Battle of Poitiers we see the Cardinal of Perigord riding back and 
forth between the two armies, negotiating for peace. He carries the 
viewpoint with him from one camp to the other, thereby allowing the 
reader to witness the negotiations in each camp in turn. 

This is the usual manner of presenting important diplomatic busi- 
ness in the Chronicles.°° The affecting account of the surrender of 
Calais (I, 328; 114) gains much of its power from the use of this 
device. The chapter opens with the interview at the wall between Sir 
Gautier and Sir John. Then Sir Gautier returns to the English camp, 
and our eye follows him. We see the English camp and the conference 
there, and then we see Sir Gautier return to the wall and give his 
message to Sir John, who takes the message to the citizens of Calais 
and thus shifts the scene from the wall to the town. The viewpoint 
is in the town while the citizens ponder the terms of the surrender. 
When the six burghers go from the town to the English camp, the 
viewpoint returns with them. The narrative progresses smoothly, and 
the viewpoint is shifted without the intrusion of any formal transi- 
tional devices. 

The use of a limited viewpoint as a means of dramatic presentation 
is a principal stylistic device in almost every part of the Chronicles. 
Of course, it is most heavily employed in passages describing battles 
and spectacles, which lend themselves naturally to dramatic treatment, 
and it is not used at all when Froissart is summarizing his material. 
Berners preserved the use of physical viewpoint which he found in 
Froissart, and sometimes he even intensified its effect. This is because 
the text which Berners chose ( Vérard’s edition) is a good deal more 
concentrated than other texts, and because Berners’ habit of omission" 
helps to emphasize the dramatic viewpoint. 

For example, Berners’ translation of the passage quoted at the 
beginning of this paper accentuates the emphasis on the physical view- 
point by suppressing all but action and speech. He omits the asides 
containing psychological information, such as “pour plus esbahir leurs 
ennemis,” and the judgment upon the speech, “un grant mot et hon- 
nourable.” He retains “branloit et se comencoit 4 ouvrir,” but he 
omits the less visual “si leur vint et recroissi force.” The result of 
such omissions is an increased concentration upon physical experience 
and, hence, an even more effective use of viewpoint than in the original. 

It is this use of viewpoint that reveals the superiority of Berners’ 


10 E.g., II, 222; 182. III, 48; 211. IV, 248; lacking in Macaulay. 
11 Macaulay, pp. xx-xxi. 
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version to Johnes’s more “accurate” modern translation. Johnes fol- 
lows the original in translating part of the last sentence of the second 
passage quoted above, “car il descendi une route d’Englés de une 
montagne,” as “At this time a body of English came down from the 
hill.”** But Berners, although he adds “‘lytell,” emphasizes the use of 
the French viewpoint by translating the line as “Also they sawe a rowt 
of Englysshmen commynge downe a lytell mountayne.” Thus he turns 
the flat statement of the original into a visual experience from the 
viewpoint of the French soldiers. Throughout the work one can find 
similar examples of Berners’ understanding and ready acceptance of 
Froissart’s use of the physical viewpoint. While this device is not the 
only, or even the most important, aspect of the style of Berners’ 
Froissart, an understanding of it helps explain the vigor of the style 
which readers have admired for the past four and one-half centuries. 


University of California, Berkeley 


12 Johnes, 3rd ed. (1808), II, 323. 
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EMENDATION OF OLD ENGLISH POETIC TEXTS 
BEOWULF 2523 


By Rosert D. Stevick 


A fair fight between scholars is usually interesting, sometimes 
salutary. Allan Orrick’s recent proposal to reject emendation of 
Beowulf 2523*, redes ond hattres (MLN, LXXI [1956], 551-56) 
brought a reply in which John C. Pope defended the traditional 
emendation oredes ond attres (MLN, LXXII [1957], 321-28). The 
defense shows marks of strategy intended to resolve this textual issue 
and settle the dust. But both have raised issues which require examin- 
ation ; for unless they are clarified, another exchange of notes may not 
give light, no matter how much heat they may produce. And future 
debates need a common ground if they are to advance our knowledge 
of the Beowulf text. 

The procedure of the first argument is explicit. It assumes that the 
manuscript reading of an Old English text is to be accepted unless 
“a passage makes absolutely no sense,” or unless, in poetry, “at least 
one occurrence of the alliterative stave in each half-line” is absent. 
Arguing, then, that the passage makes sense in the unquestioned 
manuscript reading and that alliterative elements are found in the two 
half-lines, Orrick concludes that there is no reason to emend. The 
argument is formally sound. The procedure of the defense of tradi- 
tional emendation is more complicated. It assumes that the poet 
deserves more respect than the scribe: specifically, “certain elementary 
conventions of style and alliteration as they are established by Old 
English poetry and by Beowulf in particular” are proper criteria for 
scholarly decisions in establishing a text. This case lacks the formal 
elegance of the first, working, as it does, in terms of probabilities of 
sense, style, and alliterative practice. Both cases, of course, adduce 
parallels in support of their conclusions. 

I have referred to each case as an argument, for that is, technically, 
what each must be, since the issue cannot be resolved by direct 
evidence which could afford proof. The immediate problem, therefore, 
is to consider the value of the arguments on either hand, in terms of 
validity of premises and completeness of relevant evidence. 

The first difference in premises, already implied, turns on this 
question: is the existing manuscript of the poem the authentic work 
of the poet or a more or less accurate transcription by a scribe? The 
defense of the emendation assumes the latter. The case for the MS 
reading assumes that the poet produced the manuscript, or at least 
verified it, or that a scribe could not easily have blundered in this 
passage ; otherwise, a scholar could have no purpose in limiting himself 
to understanding “the text as transmitted.” In view of some unques- 
tioned scribal errors, the accepted fact that two scribes worked on the 
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existing manuscript, and the linguistic evidence that the text incorpor- 
ates “heterogeneous dialectal habits and different individual peculiar- 
ities” of scribes (Klaeber, Beowulf [1950], pp. Ixxxviii-lxxxix), we 
have no choice but to assume the manuscript to be the work of scribes 
and not a version guaranteed by the poet. 

A second difference in premises concerns the authority of the two 
“rules” for emendation, regarding the “sense” of a passage and the 
presence of the alliterative stave. The argument for the MS reading 
of 2523* assumes absolute authority for them, while the opposing 
argument limits their authority to prudent principles of procedure. 
Authority in these matters, surely, derives from the pragmatic nature 
of textual scholarship. But to erect two generalized principles of 
scholarly wisdom into dicta with overruling efficacy is to assume (1) 
that textual scholarship, even in poetic texts, is the same in kind as 
mathematics where the rules control both the subject of study and the 
procedure, and (2) that no other rules (consistent with these or not) 
can assume equal efficacy. Such assumptions require an act of faith 
hardly appropriate to the scholar. Moreover, even the two “rules” 
rely ultimately on pragmatic tests. Whether a passage makes “sense” 
requires definition, and definition may be made in terms of either the 
fulfillment of abstract patterns of formal syntax, or the logic of a 
concrete poetic construction created within an established genre. And 
whether each half-line contains the alliterative stave requires decision 
on the existence of the stave in any recurrence whatsoever of initial 
sounds, or its existence only in the recurrence of these sounds in 
attested and “sensible” patterns. 

The two “rules” are thus inadequate premises from which to argue 
the validity of the MS reading in question. Moreover, sense, style, and 
alliterative practice provide valid premises relevant to arguing 
probability of textual accuracy, and, as employed in defense of tradi- 
tional emendation of Beowulf 2523*, they provide a more complete 
body of evidence for deciding this textual issue. 

In terms, then, of the exchange between Orrick and Pope, I believe 
that the issue needs to be seen as technically an argument ; that each 
side of this argument proceeds from premises unacceptable to the 
other ; that the two formulated “rules” are insufficient in dealing with 
this problem and need to be supplemented (even overruled) by 
considerations of the rhetoric and poetic manifest in Old English 
verse, particularly in Beowulf itself. Put in another way, the pragmatic 
exploration of all possible evidence is superior scholarly procedure 
in dealing with a poetic text in Old English which manifests the 
conventions of a recognizable poetic. I should like to offer further 
arguments for the traditional emendation, in order to illustrate the 
range of evidence bearing on textual problems. These arguments 
employ statistical evidence from the Beowulf text and pursue further 
the questions of alliteration, rhetoric, and rhythm. 

The manuscript reading of the on-verse redes ond hattres leaves no 
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question regarding the structvre of the half-line: it consists of two 
words joined by ond, the two words being substantival. While the 
defense of the MS reading demonstrates that hattres, which has 
caused the editors’ difficulty, is not impossible as an Old English 
word and can make “sense” in this context, it seems improbable that it 
is correct. In this poem the normal structure of the half-line consisting 
of two words joined by ond provides overwhelming evidence. Exclud- 
ing 2523*, Beowulf contains 152 half-lines consisting of two or more 
words joined by ond, which we may represent x ond y. Of these, 14 
occur in the off-verse, 138 occur in the on-verse. None of the 14 x ond 
y off-verse occurrences, as we may expect, have internal alliteration.* 
Of the 138 on-verse occurrences, 10 do not have internal alliteration, 
and may be represented x* ond x”; 128 on-verses contain alliteration, 
and may be represented X ond x. The 10x* ond x” on-verses have not 
been emended ; each of these non-alliterating half-lines is a formula: 
commonly paired words geongum ond ealdum 72*, dugube ond 
geogupe 621*, dugude ond iogope 1674* (cf. 160”), mean ond feorran 
1174* (cf. 839°, 1221”, 2317”), deges ond nihtes 226%, and pet mec er 
ond sif 2500*; rhyming pairs hu he frod ond god 27%, sipSan ic hond 
ond rond 656* (cf. 2609") ; rhyming synonyms s@la ond mela 1611* 
(cf. 1008") ; and synonyms folc ond rice 117% (cf. 2369", 3004"). The 
128 X ond x on-verses may be described as follows. (1) Emendations 
occur in 1546*, editors regularly adding ond; 780* has hetlic in MS, 
and is regularly emended betlic ; no other emendations affect the allit- 
erating letters of the two key words. (2) Five of these half-lines 
contain more than three words.? (3) 123 X ond x lines contain only 
three words; 17 of these have alliteration on initial vowels—a normal 
proportion for this type ; this is the pattern which appears in the usual 
emendations of 2523*. 

Thus, whenever the on-verse consisting of an x ond y construction 
appears, alliteration of the two key words is the unvarying pattern 
unless the half-line is a common formula of the kind just shown. Dis- 
counting the half-line in question, the two on-verses containing con- 
firming emendation, those containing more than the three essential 
words, and the common formulas, we have 121 half-lines constructed 
in precisely the same manner as 2523*. In all these 121 occurrences, 
both key terms alliterate. The original MS reading redes ond hattres 
is, therefore, not only unprecedented in the poem, but stands in a 121 
to 1 ratio of improbability. For this reason alone it seems untenable. 

1 All are formulas, as is indicated by the pairing of words which are regularly 
paired (some survive in formulas), which are synonyms, which rhyme, or which 
are attested also in on-verses utilizing the x ond y structure. Thus: sunnan ond 
monan 94>; feorran ond nean 839°; pat Se feor ond neah 1221; nean ond 
feorran 2317> (cf. 1174*); helm ond byrne 1629, helm ond byrnan 2868; 
dugube ond geogopbe 160” (cf. 621" and 1674*) ; hord ond rice 2369, 3004> (cf. 
11798) ; bunan ond discas 2775°, bunan ond orcas 3047>; beg ond sialu 3163; 


Pa wes sel ond mal 1008 (cf. 1611*). 
2 Thus: wid ord ond wid ecge 1549*, wiston ond ne wendon 1604*, Manad swa 


ond myndgad 20578, hond ond heard sweord 2509, helmas ond heard sweord 
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Furthermore, the argument for the MS reading holds that the line 
as written alliterates because the on-verse and the off-verse are bound 
by a single occurrence in each of the stave h. It should be noted, on 
the other hand, that the alliteration in the off-verse falls on the sixth 
syllable of that half-line, if h is the stave. Yet with the other 121 
occurrences of the three-word X ond x construction in the on-verse, 
the alliterating stave in the second half-line appears as follows: 51 
times on the first syllable, 7 times on the second, 43 times on the third, 
16 times on the fourth, and 4 times on the fifth. Alliteration on the 
sixth syllable of the off-verse is unexampled elsewhere in these lines, 
thus casting additional statistical doubt that the MS need not be 
emended. 

That the alliterating stave is h is also improbable for rhetorical and 
metrical reasons. In this passage Beowulf is speaking of his imminent 
fight with the fire-dragon. His concern is with the nature of his ad- 
versary and the strategy he must consequently employ. The alliteration 
clearly does not fall on either syllable of fordon; the context avoids 
alliterative stress on ic (and the line does not permit it on me), and 
alliteration rather prominently stresses the enemy (and the former 
enemy Grendel), weapons, and the words showing the logic of Beo- 
wulf’s strategy. The last two words on hafu, therefore, must contain 
the alliterating element. 

Rhetorically (as well as semantically) hafu is illogical as the stress- 
word ; on, as Pope has shown, is the logical word for both rhetorical 
and semantic stress. Furthermore, if on is the alliterating word, sug- 
gesting the emendation attres, this would admit a poetically valuable 
mention of the dragon’s poisonous nature (the aspect which makes 
him more formidable than Grendel), justify Beowulf’s resolve to bear 
shield and mail-shirt in his impending fight, and foreshadow the 
means by which Beowulf is slain by the dragon. Moreover, choice of 
the preposition for alliterative stress is not unprecedented in the poem: 
Beo Su on ofeste, hat in gan 386; Da com in gan ealdor Segna 1644. 
Quite similar to 2523 in stressing the preposition are Da he him of 
dyde isernbyrnan 671, and s@lace gefeah, magenbyr penne para pe he 
him mid hefde 1624°-1625. 

Metrically, the alliterative stress on hafu is also indefensible. Orrick 
offers 503* (fordon pe he ne upe) as an exact parallel to 2523, scan- 
ning both with Malone’s stress pattern* for the former, thus: 
|X” xx X” X | X:” X:’|. 

As an accentual pattern this is doubtful, for even secondary stress on 
the final syllable of hafu is contrary to the usual accentual nature of 
Old English poetry, and the variant spelling hebbe 383 and hafo 
2150, 3000, suggest the final syllable was unstressed. But as a rhyth- 
mic pattern this scansion is impossible: that the first syllable of 


8 Malone’s scansion is given in musical notation. Because musical notation 
is not available for this article, I substitute here a notation with the following 
musical values: X:—quarter note, X—eighth note, x—sixteenth note; the 
symbol ’ indicates moderate stress, and ” indicates heavy stress. 
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hafu should have duration equal to fordon ic or me on is torturous, 
as a rhythmic reading of the line will demonstrate; that the final 
syllable should have the same duration (as the following line shows 
it must) is monstrous. Metrical considerations, therefore, place the 
alliterative stress on on, not on hafu. I would scan the b-half of the line 
IX’ X X X | X:” X’ XI, or, with the nonrhythmic marking, 
xxxx’|’x. 

Any discussion of poetic rhythm in a language no longer spoken, 
especially when it is extended to matters of duration, as I am aware, 
is only as valuable as the structure of conjectures on which it rests. 
But it has force when it can participate in the configuration of proba- 
bilities ; and that the poem not only involves rhythm, but by implica- 
tion of rhythm involves duration of sounds as well, can be conjectured 
with reasonable assurance. For repetition, here in the initial sounds 
of words (in a language in which initial stress is established), repeti- 
tion which furthermore occurs within fixed limits of phonemic count, 
would in itself create rhythm. This has been a regular assumption. In 
speech sounds rhythm necessarily implies regularity within a temporal 
sequence. And so long as repeated sounds form the structure of the 
rhythm, they must occur at relatively fixed points in the temporal 
sequence. Around these fixed points the other sounds must find their 
places. 

The number of phonemes to be sounded between these fixed points 
must fit into durational patterns; whether the actual sounding of a 
phoneme, or its sounding with a subsequent silence to complete the 
pattern, makes up the elements of duration is the only point on which 
there can be question. But duration, in some form, is certain. Thus, 
to have a prominent rhythmic position marked, as in the first example, 
by the unstressed (and relatively indeterminate) final syllable of hafu, 
with the durational implications this holds, is to do violence to thyth- 
mic conjectures too valuable to be ignored. 

In regard to the reading of Beowulf 2523*, I conclude that the MS 
reading redes ond hattres is probably a scribal error. Its unique lack 
of internal alliteration among the nearly 140 on-verses of parallel 
grammatical structure calls it into question. That the alliterative 
stave is h also makes the line unique among more than 120 similar 
lines and violates the logical rhetorical and metrical stress patterns. 
In view of both the alliterative stress falling assuredly on the preposi- 
tion on and the overwhelming precedent of an alliterating on-verse, 
oredes ond attres is a reasonable emendation and is far more probable 
than the MS reading. Finally, in the absence of “proof” furnished by 
a palimpsest, by comparison of “good” and “bad” texts, and the like, 
probability in this kind of textual matter rests in the convergent nature 
of the configuration of a wide range of evidence supplied by the poem 
and its genre. 
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EDGAR ALLAN POE AND MADAME SABATIER 
By P. M. WeTHERILL 


In his critical works, Poe wrote that one of the most nobly poetic 
themes is that of pure love. He is referring to the “Uranian” Venus 
and not the “Dionisian” one. A study of Poe’s poetry shows this to 
be one of the major elements of his works—love has a virginal quality, 
and passion is absent, inevitably since most of the time the beloved 
is dead (!) If she is still alive, her role is purely that of a protectress. 
This, according to Poe, is the principal function of the beloved: “No 
nobler theme ever engaged the pen of poet . . . [than] the soul-elevat- 
ing idea that no man can consider himself entitled to complain of Fate 
while in his adversity he still retains the unwavering love of woman.’”* 

The poems show that Poe applied this rule. In his preface to the 
Histoires Extraordinaires Baudelaire points this out triumphantly: 


Dans les Nouvelles de Poe, il n’y a jamais d’amour . . . ses poésies, en revanche, 
en sont fortement saturées. La divine passion y apparait magnifique, étoilée, 
et toujours voilée d’une irrémédiable mélancolie . . . malgré son prodigieux 


talent pour le grotesque et l’horrible, il n'y a pas dans tout son ceuvre un seul 
passage qui ait trait 4 la lubricité ou méme aux jouissances sensuelles. Ses por- 
traits de femmes sont, pour ainsi dire, auréolés; ils brillent au sein d’une vapeur 
surnaturelle et sont peints 4 la maniére emphatique d’un adorateur.? 


This enthusiastic mention of the “divine passion” is rather surpris- 
ing from a poet whose horror of “La Circé tyrannique aux dangereux 
parfums’”* constitutes one of his major themes. It is even more sur- 
prising to read the following passage: 


Quant a sa femme idéale, 4 sa Titanide, elle se révéle sous différents portraits, 
éparpillés dans ses poésies trop peu nombreuses, portraits, ou plutot maniéres 
de sentir la beauté, que le tempérament de I’auteur rapproche et confond dans une 
unité vague mais sensible, et ot vit plus délicatement peut-étre qu’ailleurs cet 
amour insatiable du Beau, qui est son grand titre, c’est-a-dire le résumé de ses 
titres 4 l’affection et au respect des poétes.* 


For Baudelaire, therefore, Poe was a great poet, especially because 
of his treatment of love. Moreover, Baudelaire admires Poe’s achieve- 
ment in singing of pure “extraterrestrial” love in spite of his “prodi- 
gieux talent pour le grotesque.” Of course, it would be difficult to 
admire Poe’s poetic works if one disapproved of his attitude toward 

1 Edgar Allan Poe, Works (London, 1895), “Marginalia,” VI, cxc; “Poetic 
Principle,” V, 123, 121. 

2 Histoires Extraordinaires par Edgar Poe, in uvres Completes de Charles 
Baudelaire, ed. M. Jacques Crépet (Paris, 1932), pp. xxiii-xxiv. 


oo Fleurs du Mal, ed. Crépet and Blin (Paris, 1942), “Le Voyage,” line 


4 Histoires Extraordinaires, p. xxx. 
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love. It is possible that Baudelaire praised Poe’s love poetry solely 
because not to mention it would have been a tacit condemnation of 
Poe’s poetic works. But there is a great difference between this and 
making Poe’s treatment of love the main reason for his greatness as 
a poet. 

There is no doubt that Baudelaire is expressing a personal opinion 
here. In the first place it is noteworthy that, at a time when Baudelaire 
knew only one or two of Poe’s poems, he makes no comment on their 
treatment of erotic themes. He does not indulge in plagiarism on this 
point, and merely says: “J’ai traversé une longue enfilade de contes 
sans trouver une histoire d’amour.”* He does not seem to have been 
struck by the obvious antithesis which he was to examine in great 
detail four years later. On the other hand, Poe’s own remarks quoted 
above must have been Baudelaire’s point de départ; but the detail 
in which Baudelaire describes Poe’s love poetry makes it clear that 
it is an aspect of the poetry which Baudelaire has made a close study 
of and admired unreservedly—probably more than any other aspect 
of the poems. 

It is, moreover, easy to estimate the precise extent of that admira- 
tion. Of all the aspects of Poe’s poetry, including aesthetics and 
technique, Poe’s analysis of love is the one which most influenced the 
composition of Les Fleurs du Mal. This has not escaped students 
of Baudelaire: “Les poémes du cycle de Mme Sabatier doivent sans 
doute 4 Poe quelque chose de leur ton d’admiration spiritualiste . . . 
les poémes composés pour Mme Sabatier doivent quelque chose a la 
mysticité amoureuse de Poe.”* These comments by Henri Peyre 
typify the general attitude. Even Léon Lemonnier, who of all the 
specialists of the Baudelaire-Poe problem is the most suspicious 
where influences are concerned, goes so far as to say that Baudelaire 
came closest to Poe in the Sabatier cycle of poems." 

It would be difficult to deny that both the tone and the expression 
of the Sabatier cycle owe a great deal to Poe. The same purity, the 
same absence of sensuality, typify them both; the beloved has no 
physical existence. Poe compares his madonnas to angels and very 
noble beings : 


a saintly soul .. . 
. the queenliest dead that ever died so young. 
(“Lenore,” lines 2 and 6) 


who are much too worthy to be condemned to live in this lowly 
world. Speaking of the name of his mistress, he says that it is made 
up of 


Posthumes, in CEuvres Complétes, ed. M. Jacques Crepet (Paris, 
Het Peyre, Connaissance de Baudelaire (Paris, 1951), pp. 111, 206. 
Léon Lemonnier, Edgar Poe et les poétes francais, Edition de la Nouvelle 
revue critique (Paris, 1932), p. 32. 
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Two words... 
. made only to be murmured 
By angels dreaming. . . . 
(“To — —,” lines 7-9) 


Moreover, the happiness which his beloved gives him is even superior 
to that of the angels: 
The angels, not half so happy in heaven, 


Went envying her and me. 
(“Annabel Lee,” lines 21-22) 


For he is describing a purely spiritual love which even death cannot 
destroy : 
[No one] 
ever dissever my soul from the soul 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee. 
(“Annabel Lee,” lines 32-33) 


A similar attitude is very pronounced in Baudelaire himself. 
Baudelaire insists on Mme Sabatier’s goodness and her role as a 
protectress : 


Sa chair spirituelle a le — des Anges, 
(Son) regard divin . j 


l’Ange gardien, ia Muse et la Madone. 
(XLII, lines 7, 4, and 14) 
associating her closely with one of the most intimate aspects of his 
religion : “Ton souvenir en moi luit comme un ostensoir” (“Harmonie 
du soir,” line 16). 

Of course, this comparison is of no value in itself. Baudelaire 
could have found his inspiration for the mysticism of these poems in 
Ronsard or Petrarch, as well as in Poe. And yet if we continue our 
comparison by a more detailed examination of the Sabatier cycle, it 
becomes clear that we are in the presence of a plagiarism, which 
Baudelaire intended to admit in his proposed preface.® 

But, first of all, let us examine the borrowings which he intended 
to reveal : those which he made from “To Helen” (“I saw thee once’”’) 
and which he used in “Le Flambeau vivant.” This poem is of great 
importance, since it expresses the main elements of the entire cycle. 
The other poems are, in fact, only variations of similar themes. It is, 
therefore, even more important to notice that Baudelaire borrows from 
Poe the central image of the eyes and all the qualities which the 
American author had given to them. This borrowing could not have 


8 The two borrowings from Poe which he intended to confess to are obvi- 
ously those from “Le Flambeau vivant” and “Héautontimorouménos.” Those 
are the two borrowings which he would have found it hardest to hide. But the 
fact that they were not the only borrowings he made is clearly established 
when one remembers Baudelaire’s debt to Gautier, Hugo, and others; moreover, 
Baudelaire never confessed to the plagiarism of “Te Jeune enchanteur.” There 
seems, therefore, to be no reason to consider his intended full confession as any- 
thing more than a hoax. See “Projets de Préface,” Les Fleurs du Mal, p. 213. 
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been noticed during Baudelaire’s lifetime, for it is an image which 
Baudelaire used frequently when speaking of ideal beauty, as for 
example in “La Beauté” (lines 12-14) and in “Le Chat” IT (lines 
33-40). 

It is, therefore, all the more surprising that Baudelaire should have 
borrowed the image here from Poe, and all the more revealing, since 
he could have made the borrowing from a hundred other poets or 
from other poems of his own. And yet there is no doubt that Poe is 
the true source. This is, moreover, the opinion of Crépet and Blin.® 
There is no need to repeat their excellent analysis here except to point 
out that line 8 of “To Helen” —“those cristalline celestial spheres” — 
is clearly the source of line 4 of Baudelaire’s poem. Thus, eight lines 
of Baudelaire’s sonnet bear an obvious resemblance to “To Helen,” 
and of the other six not one is free from the influence of Poe. 

Having established Baudelaire’s debt to this extent, most critics are 
content to go no further. Michaud’ limits Poe’s influence to “Le 
Flambeau.” It is, however, quite likely that many poems of the cycle 
owe their inspiration either for substance or texture, at least in part, 
to Poe. Baudelaire makes use of the images that he has borrowed not 
only in “Le Flambeau vivant,” but also in “Que diras-tu ce soir,” 
“Confession,” and “L’Aube spirituelle.” 

There are many obvious borrowings. Poe speaks of his solitude, of 
his despair, of the redeeming value of his beloved, and of “The divine 
light in [her] eyes” (“To Helen,” line 37). This Baudelaire imitates 
closely, and even goes so far as to use the same expression when he 
writes : 

Que diras-tu ce soir, pauvre ame solitaire, 

Que diras-tu, mon cceur, cceur autrefois fiétri, 

A la trés-belle, 4 la trés-bonne, a la trés-chére, 

Dont le regard divin t’a soudain refleuri? 
(XLII, lines 1-4) 


Again, the image of the candle in “L’Aube spirituelle” (lines 12-14), 
used also in “Le Flambeau vivant,” seems to be taken from Poe 
(“To Helen,” lines 65-66). 

In view of these similarities, it is possible that Baudelaire may have 
taken the moon poem commonplaces at the beginning of “Con- 
fession” from the first seven lines of “To Helen.” And yet these 
borrowings are not enough to show the full extent of Baudelaire’s 
plagiarism. The image of the censer associated with the idea of a 
perfect woman is found both in “The Raven” (Stanza 14, line 1) and 
in “Harmonie du soir” (line 2). It has also been pointed out" that 
the harmony which Mme Sabatier inspires in him in “Tout entiére” 
(lines 21-24) resembles very closely a passage of “Al Aaraaf” : 


® Les Fleurs du Mal, pp. 369-70. 
an R. Michaud, “Baudelaire et Poe: Une mise au point,” RLC, XVIII (1938), 
11 Les Fleurs du Mal, p. 367; Louis Seylaz, Edgar Poe et les premiers sym- 
bolistes francais (Lausanne, 1923), p. 66. 
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Ligeia! Ligeia! 
My beautiful one 
Whose hardest idea 
Will to melody run. 


Baudelaire has remarked, moreover, that, in Poe, women speak in a 
voice like music.” 

Once these points are accepted, the secondary elements of the cycle 
take on a greater significance. The anonymity, the vagueness of 
physical descriptions, recall similar techniques used in Poe’s “Valen- 
tines,” in those poems whose titles are made up of “To” and a series 
of hyphens. 

From a technical point of view, too, the poems of the Sabatier cycle 
offer certain marked affinities with Poe’s love poems. It is clear that 
“Harmonie du soir,” which is technically the poem of Les Fleurs du 
Mal closest to “Ulalume,” belongs to the cycle. A whole range of 
technical devices is used in this cycle to evoke an atmosphere of in- 
cantation: in “Réversibilité” there are stanzas beginning and ending 
with the same line, and in “Que diras-tu ce soir” a modified repeti- 
tion. 

The tradition to which the Sabatier cycle belongs is, of course, not 
new ; nor did Poe revive it. But Baudelaire was not influenced by it 
in his early years. In La Fanfarlo the precise description of the 
“Orfraies” makes no mention of poetry addressed to a madonna. The 
type of poetry which he describes is, indeed, so satanic in character 
that any possibility of “extraterrestrial” poetry seems to be excluded."* 
It is, therefore, rather curious that Baudelaire should have set about 
composing a cycle of poems which was so foreign to his natural 
tendencies at the same time that he was making a closer study of Poe’s 
critical and poetic works. Baudelaire “banishes passion from poetry” 
when he discovers verse and poetic theory from which passion is 
absent.** 

Baudelaire depended a great deal upon borrowings for that part of 
Les Fleurs du Mal. When Poe’s poetry does not answer his needs, 
Baudelaire turns to the Tales. “A la trés-belle, 4 la trés-bonne, a la 
trés-chére” (Les Fleurs du Mal, XLII, line 3) clearly reminds one of 
a passage in the Colloque entre Monos et Una: “Et c’était alors, ma 
trés-belle et ma trés-chére ... ,” which expression Baudelaire will use 
again in “Hymne” (line 1), as Crépet and Blin (p. 368 of their edition 
of Les Fleurs du Mal) point out. If he cannot find his inspiration in 
Poe, he turns to Joseph de Maistre for “Réversibilité,” to Sainte- 
Beuve for “Confession,”"* and perhaps, as Crépet and Blin have 


12 Histoires Extraordinaires, p. xxx. 

18 See La Fanfarlo in Giuvres Completes, ed. Crépet (Paris, 1928), pp. 246-47. 

14 It is important to note that, with Feuillerat’s proof that “A Celle qui est 
trop gaie” belongs to those poems inspired by Marie Daubrun, the Sabatier 
cycle is freed from all sadistic “impurities.” Feuillerat, Baudelaire et la belle 
aux cheveux d'or (Paris, 

15 Les Fleurs du Mal, pp. 372, 373. 
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suggested (p. 366 of their edition of Les Fleurs du Mal), to Petrarch 
or the “pétrarquisants” for the subject of “Tout entiére.” Moreover, 
he did not hesitate to make use of expressions which he had addressed 
to other women. Thus, basically, “Que diras-tu ce soir” is an “expur- 
gated” version of the letter in which he declared his love to Marie 
Daubrun: “Soyez mon Ange gardien, ma Muse et ma Madone et 
conduisez-moi dans la route du Beau.”** 

Baudelaire’s poetic sterility seems to be very great as far as subject 
matter is concerned. Without the influence of Poe, the Sabatier 
cycle, had it existed at all, would have been quite different. For the 
marked use of technical devices constant in Poe, even if they were not 
directly inspired by Poe’s poetry, shows to what extent Baudelaire 
was thinking of the example of the American’s poetry and how much 
Poe’s love poetry served as a model for him. What more eloquent 
expression of his admiration could be found, since it caused him to 
devote a period of his literary activity to a type of work which was 
foreign to him, if not contrary to his natural ability? Is it possible to 
carry this examination further and to show that the Sabatier cycle is 
totally artificial ? 

We have seen the exceptional character of these poems. Nowhere 
else did Baudelaire glorify woman with so much enthusiasm and ideal- 
ism. They seem to have been written by a different poet from the one 
who wrote the Jeanne Duval cycle which precedes them. It would 
appear that Baudelaire was attempting to create poems which have 
no connection with his personal feelings. If he mentions his spleen, it 
is to show in the best possible light a woman whose qualities, the kind 
of refuge she offers him, and the emotions which she inspires in him, 
have no relationship whatsoever with what the other women who 
inspire him have to offer. 

The valedictory poem differs also from the one which he addresses 
to Jeanne. We expect the latter, since the preceding poems prepare 
us for it. “Le Flacon,” on the other hand, comes immediately after 
“Harmonie du soir,” a poem which expresses with greater mysticism, 
perhaps, than any other the religious adoration which “La Présidente” 
inspired in him. “Le Flacon” is written for purely literary reasons. 
In order not to destroy the unity and the message of his work, Baude- 
laire apparently feels obliged to end the cycle before mystic love gives 
the impression of being just as valid a solution as death. The ending 
strikes one as being unsatisfactory. As far as human experience is 
concerned, there is no failure. It is apparent that the cycle is too arti- 
ficial and that it is too literary in inspiration to be completely suited 
to Baudelaire’s thesis. 

It is quite possible, too, that Baudelaire wanted to complete the 
poetic experience described in Les Fleurs du Mal. By showing that, 
in describing pure disinterested love, the poet can affirm in yet 


18 Correspondance Générale, in CEuvres Complétes, ed. M. Jacques Crépet 
(Paris, 1947), I, 103. 
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another way his cult of Beauty and his Dandyism, Poe taught Baude- 
laire that the type of experience which the latter was describing did 
not have the full sweep of subject matter demanded by the universality 
of his book and his search for the Ideal in all domains. So, Baudelaire, 
whose range as a poet is quite restricted, used the poems of his 
American hero to bridge the gap. This insertion of foreign matter is 
probably the reason that, as an episode of Les Fleurs du Mal, the cycle 
is a failure. 

Certainty as to the purely artificial character of the Sabatier cycle 
is, of course, necessary to show that in real life Baudelaire’s feelings 
for Mme Sabatier were not completely sincere. Baudelaire’s character 
must have made him singularly unsuited to feeling the emotions 
expressed by the poems addressed to “La Présidente.” The rest of his 
poetry and his correspondence reveal a sensualist and a misogynist, to 
whom women offer passing comfort, but whom they eventually tire. 
Certain passages of the Journaux Intimes, which were probably 
written at the time of his liaison with Mme Sabatier, typify his 
attitude : 


La femme est le contraire du dandy. 
Donc elle doit faire horreur. 
La femme a faim et elle veut manger. 
Soif, et elle veut boire. 
Elle est en rut et elle veut étre foutue. 
Le beau mérite! 
La femme est naturelle c’est-a-dire abominable 
Aussi est-elle toujours vulgaire, 
C’est-a-dire le contraire du dandy. 
(“Mon cceur mis a nu,” III, 86 f.) 


The obscenity of the language brings out the contempt which he 
feels for women. Furthermore, his insistence that woman is the 
opposite of the dandy makes it apparent that his disgust is caused 
by the fact that women can not be included in his aesthetic scheme. 
The dandy, for whom individualism is of supreme importance, must 
beware of everything which endangers, which “prostitutes,” his 
individuality. 

Qu’est-ce que l’amour? 

Le besoin de sortir de soi. 

L’homme est un animal adorateur. 

Adorer, c’est se sacrifier et se prostituer. 

Aussi tout amour est-il prostitution. 
(“Mon cceur mis a nu,” III, 104) 


The contrast between these passages and the tone of the Sabatier 
cycle need not be stressed. As Porché has pointed out: “Par son 
instinct et par ses goits, Baudelaire ne devait éprouver que de 
l’éloignement pour Madame Sabatier.”** Baudelaire’s love of con- 


17F. Porché, Baudelaire et la présidente, Editions du milieu du monde 
(Genéve, 1941), p. 119. 
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tradictions must not be overlooked. It was fundamental to his make- 
up. But these passages link closely with the general attitude of Les 
Fleurs du Mal. There is no reason to believe, therefore, that the 
passages from the Journaux Intimes show only one facet of an 
attitude which was constantly contradicting itself. 

The artificial character of the Sabatier affair becomes even more 
obvious when the enormous difference between the true Mme Sabatier 
and the one Baudelaire describes is brought out. Baudelaire was much 
too lucid in his analysis of his friends to be blind to the changes he 
was making in calling “Ange gardien, Muse, Madone” the woman 
whom the Goncourts called “La vivandiére des faunes’"* and who was 
the grasping mistress of Mosselmann and the recipient of obscene 
letters from Théophile Gautier. The transformation, as Porché 
describes it to us, must have been made consciously : 

Le Sujet ne trouvant pas tout d’abord et naturellement dans l'objet de son 
choix ce qui peut séduire, substitue 4 l'objet réel une image composée, déformée, 
rectifiée, embellie, sublimée, de cet objet, de laquelle image il se fait ensuite une 
idole . . . le jeu de la construction mentale est poussé a l’extréme. Une mytho- 


logie envahissante occupe toute la place ne laissant positivement plus a la 
réalité, qui en est le support, qu’un imperceptible point d’implantation. (pp. 119- 
20) 


How explain the obstinacy of a man incapable of feeling pure love 
in turning an unworthy woman into an idol? It is well known that 
for him love was less an affair of the senses than one of the mind. 
Baudelaire “modified” his mistresses in the same way that Delacroix 
accentuated the idealistic aspect of nature. But there is a great 
difference between this and making something out of nothing. 

It seems quite clear, therefore, that that transformation is caused by 
some external influence. This is all the more probable when one 
considers the facts of the liaison and how insincere they show Baude- 
laire to have been. Baudelaire first feels attracted to Mme Sabatier 
at a time when he is disgusted with Jeanne Duval, when Marie 
Daubrun is indifferent to him, and, above all, when he is on uncertain 
terms with his mother, who is increasingly bitter toward him and is 
often away from Paris. It is obvious that every time Mme Aupick 
returns to Paris, Baudelaire, anxious for reconciliation, forgets Mme 
Sabatier. The anonymous letters take up again only after his mother’s 
departure and are interrupted, for a long time, when the General dies. 
The renewal of his liaison with Marie Daubrun, or rather the favors 
she eventually grants him, also turn him from “La Présidente.” The 
two letters he writes to Mme Sabatier are followed by ten months’ 
silence. Between February 7 and February 16, 1854, Baudelaire 
writes three letters. Then there is a three-month silence until May 8. 
After that, Mme Sabatier was to wait three years until August, 1857.°* 
It seems likely, moreover, that this last letter was written only 
because Baudelaire was in need of help in his court case. 


18 Goncourt, Journal, 11 avril, 1864. 
19 Feuillerat, p. 33. 
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The intermittent nature of this love affair is rather surprising in a 
man who declares that it is impossible for him to forget Mme Sabatier, 
who speaks of the “ardeur presque religieuse” which she inspires in 
him, who analyzes his love in the following manner: “Supposez un 
amalgame de réverie, de sympathie, de respect, avec mille enfantillages 
pleins de sérieux, vous aurez un a peu prés de ce quelque chose trés 
sincére que je ne me sens pas capable de mieux définir.”*° Feuillerat 
has given a partial explanation to the mystery: “Chacune de ces 
explosions épistolaires suit de prés une absence de Marie Daubrun.”** 

Baudelaire, then, is attempting to experience spiritual love. But it 
is indispensable for him, if he is to succeed, that such love be the 
only one possible, that Jeanne should disgust him, that he should be 
on bad terms with his absent mother, that, at the same time, Marie 
should reject him or be away on tour. Baudelaire himself claimed that 
by limiting himself to anonymous letters he was able to show that 
“jamais amour ne fut plus désintéressé, plus idéal, plus pénétré de 
respect.”*? Then Mme Sabatier penetrates his secret and offers herself 
to him. The resulting fiasco was caused, according to Baudelaire, by 
seeing a cult which he had always considered on a mystic plane trans- 
formed into physical love; hence, still according to Baudelaire, the 
violence of his farewell letter of August, 1857, and the reason Mme 
Sabatier becomes a good friend whom he no longer wishes to see as 
frequently as before. He is no longer able to worship her in secret ; 
he prefers, therefore, to give up everything. 

In actual fact the explanation seems to be quite different. When 
Mme Sabatier gives herself to him, she makes a change opposite to that 
which Baudelaire was attempting to achieve: she becomes a woman 
again. The failure is, therefore, an intellectual one for Baudelaire. 
Mme Sabatier delivers the last blow on an edifice which had been 
carefully constructed, but which because of its overintellectual charac- 
ter was always in danger of crumbling: “notre poéte a mis beaucoup 
de littérature dans toute cette affaire.”** The fact that every letter is 
accompanied by a poem brings out the literary character of his love. 

But, above all, it is the literature of Poe which he “put into the 
affair.” The influence of Poe does not seem to be restricted to poetic 
composition. It is not a coincidence that the Sabatier affair begins at 
a time when his familiarity with Poe’s poetry is becoming greater and 
that the idealism of the letters to “La Présidente” reaches a par- 
oxysm at a time when he is studying Poe’s poetic works with a view to 
a translation of them. G. F. Clapton seems to be of that opinion when 
he speaks of the influence of Poe’s women as giving an artificial 
character to the affair.** Lemonnier (p. 33) also questions whether, 
under the circumstances, it was any more than a case of artistic 

20 Correspondance Générale, I, 276; II, 86, 88. 

21 Feuillerat, p. 33. 

22 Correspondance Générale, I, 263. 


23 Tes Fleurs du Mal, p. 254. 
24G. F. Clapton, “Balzac, Baudelaire, and Maturin,” FQ, XII (1930), 101. 
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intention, psychological influence, and sentimental imitation. Lemon- 
nier concludes: “Lasse de Jeanne, Baudelaire s’est naturellement 
tourné vers une autre [genre d’] amour.” The break with Mme Saba- 
tier took place, according to Lemonnier, because of Baudelaire’s 
illness. 

These two elements do not, however, seem to contradict my 
theories. It is clear that, to some extent, people around him drove 
him to the separation. However, the disgust he feels for Jeanne does 
not make him search for another type of love, since every time he is 
in a position to choose between Marie Daubrun and Mme Sabatier he 
always prefers the former. It is obvious that the origin of the 
Sabatier affair is other than a need for a change. As far as the 
“break” is concerned, I have already dealt with it in great detail. It 
could be added, however, that the Sabatier affair as a love affair is 
never successful. The importance of the fiasco which ended it lies in 
the fact that, as a result, Baudelaire became aware of a greater failure, 
that his ideal love had always been unsuccessful. The episode, how- 
ever, was a success only from a literary point of view. The poems of 
the cycle, quite naturally, give no impression of having been composed 
at irregular intervals. Considered separately, that is to say without 
taking into account the role they play in Les Fleurs du Mal, the poems 
of the Sabatier cycle are impeccable. 

Thus Baudelaire shows the great admiration which he feels for Poe’s 
poetry by attempting to sing and experience a love similar to that 
which Poe himself sang and experienced. Both the borrowings and 
the unsuccessful love affair give the impression of artificiality. Even 
in his letters Baudelaire seems to lack originality. In every letter 
written to “La Présidente” he insists with mock humor on the 
ridiculousness of anonymity, but at the same time he stresses the 
sincerity and the disinterestedness of his love. This is a refrain which 
Baudelaire varies but once—when he borrows and modifies a remark 
which Griswold had made about Poe and which Baudelaire puts at 
the top of his poem “L’Aube Spirituelle” : “After a night of pleasure 
and desolation, all my soul belongs to you.”** Baudelaire, it seems, 
gives up one idea associated with Poe only to borrow another which 
reminds him even more strongly of the American poet. 

The entire episode fits closely into Baudelaire’s fundamental preoc- 
cupation as far as Poe was concerned: their spiritual and artistic 
affinity. It seems quite probable that Baudelaire was attempting to 
complete, by a cycle dealing with pure love, the universal experience 
which Les Fleurs du Mal describes, and that in the process he was 
striving to create out of nothing, as it were, another point of contact 
between himself and Poe. This is probably why he analyzes Poe’s 
love poems more than once. 

The absence of poetry dealing with pure love constitutes, at first 
sight at least, the basic difference between the poems written by Baude- 


25 Correspondance Générale, I, 262 n. 
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laire before he discovered Poe, and Poe’s own poetry. This difference 
is much too marked for Baudelaire not to have noticed it himself. So, 
just as he intended to make his affinity with Poe greater by writing 
short stories, it does not seem too farfetched to suggest that it was 
partly for the same reason that the Sabatier cycle was written. He 
probably believed that, given his other similarities with Poe, an 
imitation of Poe would be a valid means of activating latent tendencies 
and aptitudes. 

If this hypothesis is correct, the artificial character of the whole 
episode becomes even more apparent. It is understandable that this 
artificiality should be less obvious than that of the sketched short 
stories Baudelaire wrote. But if the feelings he expresses in the 
Sabatier cycle are insincere, he is, nevertheless, working with a 
medium of expression which was familiar to him. Imitation presented 
no great difficulty to such a past master of pastiches as Baudelaire, 
provided only that he was given the ideas to express. The poems of 
the cycle would have failed only if Baudelaire had had no intellectual 
support. 

It is interesting to note that the most “original” poems are the ones 
which are the least successful: “Confession,” which is autobio- 
graphical as far as the “plot” is concerned ; “Tout entiére,” the begin- 
ning of which falls into criticism because Baudelaire gave in to his 
natural tendencies rather than taking his inspiration from poets 
“better favored” than himself. The same seems to have been true of 
“Semper eadem,” which belongs to the cycle only because it serves as 
a link between the Jeanne Duval and the Mme Sabatier cycles in that 
it contains elements which belong to both. 

As far as the episode in real life is concerned, it would be legitimate 
to wonder whether Baudelaire attempted to make Mme Sabatier not 
merely a second Virginia, but also a second Maria Clemm. His cor- 
respondence shows that Jeanne did not appreciate his literary 
abilities. 

Jeanne est devenue un obstacle non seulement 4 mon bonheur . . . mais encore 
au perfectionnement de mon esprit. . . . [C'est] une créature QUI NE M’ADMIRE 


PAS, et qui ne s’intéresse méme pas a mes études, qui jetterait mes manuscrits au 
feu si cela rapportait plus d’argent que de les laisser publier. . . .2¢ 


This was written just a few months before the first letter was sent 
to Mme Sabatier. His mother also was indifferent. When he wrote 
the Sabatier cycle and “worshiped” Mme Sabatier, Baudelaire was 
aping Poe. To make Mme Sabatier into a Maria Clemm would have 
completed the picture. 


University of New England, Australia 


26 Correspondance Générale, I, 162-63. 
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AN AESTHETIC DISCUSSION IN THE EARLY 
NINETEENTH CENTURY: THE /DEAL 


By Estuer J. UNGER 


Toward the end of the eighteenth century, in England, France, and 
Germany, a growing interest in the problems of the relatively new 
field of aesthetics’ preoccupied many minds. Immediately inspired, 
perhaps, by the archeological excavations during the 1750’s, the prin- 
ciples explaining the creation of great works of art were the subject 
of discussions which sought to decide whether genius was better 
advised to represent the external world as he saw it or to give form 
to some internally perceived construct; was perfection in the works 
of nature or in the mind of man? To the historian of literature, dis- 
cussions of this kind reflect prevailing trends, and it is of interest to 
watch the approach become gradually more subjective, more pro- 
nounced in favor of an inner model or idéal. 

In England, the concept of an inner model from which the artist 
must work is to be found in the body of thought of Shaftesbury, 
Hutcheson, and Jonathan Richardson in the eighteenth century; in 
France, in the works of Lamotte, Batteux, and Diderot. Indeed, the 
development of Diderot’s aesthetic (which R. Niklaus has indicated?) 
from Dorval et Moi or Les Bijoux indiscrets, where, like his con- 
temporaries, Diderot is advocating a close imitation of nature, to 
Le Paradoxe sur le comédien, where he sees the artist’s function as 
translating an ideal model into concrete reality, foreshadows the entire 
progress of the discussion on the idéal. In Germany, Baumgarten, 
Winckelmann, Sulzer, and Schiller are concerned with the same 
question. 

The discussion continues in the first decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, when the Institut de France sets the theme: “Quelles sont les 
principales raisons qui produisirent chez les Grecs les grandes écoles 
de sculpture et de peinture? par quel moyen pourrait-on les repro- 
duire?”’* The work crowned by the Institut in the year Nine was 
“Recherches sur l’Art Statuaire, considéré chez les anciens et les 
modernes,” by Emeric-David, who held that the greatness of Greek 
art was the result of skilled imitation. The fairly conservative opinion 
of the Institut de France could not approve the advanced ideas, how- 
ever tentatively expressed, of Quatremére de Quincy, who put forward 
the opposite thesis in his essay “Sur l’idéal dans les arts du dessin.” 
A lively controversy took up the ideas expressed.‘ 

1H. Tronchon, “Une Science a ses Débuts en France: L’Esthétique,” Revue 
du Mois (July, 1912). 

2R. Niklaus, Diderot and Drama, Inaugural Lecture (Exeter, 1953). 


3 Classe de Littérature et Beaux-Arts. 
*F. Benoit, L’Art francais sous la révolution et !empire (Paris, 1897). 
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Quatremére de Quincy was first and foremost an exponent of the 
classical movement in France, which was finding expression in the 
sculpture of Canova and the paintings of David. His ideas, while 
expressed in the name of classicism and within its framework, con- 
tradict some of its main tenets and find their way, mainly via Victor 
Cousin, into the very different school of thought of the 1830's. 
Quatremére de Quincy describes the idéal as follows: “ce type in- 
tellectuel de perfection que nous portons au fond de notre ame, et 
qui est le principe de nos inventions . . . ce modéle intellectuel que la 
vue intérieure peut seule saisir . . . ce modéle . . . consiste dans ce qui 
échappe 4 |’ceil et au compas.” As in Plato’s Republic, writes Quatre- 
mére de Quincy, 
le beau idéal ... est . . . un beau spéculatif . . . un beau produit par la faculté 
didéer . . . et l’imitation de ce genre est plus proprement de I’invention que de 
limitation! .. . Le beau idéal . . . est . . . cette beauté que I’art rend visible . . . 
mais plus particuliérement a l’ame, a l’entendement, au sentiment et aux yeux 
de l’esprit . . . il exprime cette beauté dont aucun modéle isolé ne peut exprimer 
le type . . . et A laquelle l’artiste n’arrive que par la puissance d’idéer. 


The author bases himself on the origin of the word idéer, «dw, which, 
he maintains, was not used to express visual perception; the Greeks 
had words such as opaw, orropa for this: “edw signifiait particuliére- 
ment voir par l’esprit et se disait de l’intuition métaphysique et 
intérieure.”® 

It is tempting to read into this idéal meanings which a later and 
more subjective generation of writers lend it. It is still a far cry from 
this Platonic idea and the perhaps comparable role assigned to in- 
spiration in art by the romantic school, when Hugo writes, “Le poéte, 
insistons sur ce point, ne doit donc prendre conseil que de la nature, 
de la vérité et de l’inspiration qui est aussi une vérité et une nature.”* 
When Quatremére de Quincy speaks of ideal beauty “visible . . . a 
l’ame, a l’entendement, au sentiment et aux yeux de l’esprit,” he makes 
no distinction between a mental image and what Hugo terms inspira- 
tion. And while a mental image is an important sense of the word 
idéal for the author, he also uses it to mean “la perfection spéciale de 
chaque chose, le caractére propre de chaque age, et la meilleure 
maniére d’étre applicable 4 chaque genre d’individu et de nature.” 
Hence “la laideur méme aurait sa beauté, surtout comme ouvrage de 
l’art. . . . On peut faire un laid comme un beau idéal; on peut faire 
de horrible idéal.”" As if afraid that some of this should sound too 
novel, Quatremére de Quincy adds that the Greeks found their idéal 
by a systematic abstraction and a sometimes necessary improvement 
on nature, as did the Canova he so much admired. 

The repeated emphasis on an inner idéal which the artist must have 


on Archives littéraires de (Europe (Paris, Tiibingen, 1804-1808), VI, 314, 395, 


6 Préface de Cromwell 
7 Archives littéraires, VI, 314, 395; also VII, 4. 
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is of importance at this point in the history of aesthetics. It is a 
significant reaction against the theories expounded under the slogan 
ut pictura poesis in eighteenth-century France and is associated at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century with the literature of Germany 
by Madame de Staél, who writes: “Les Allemands ne considérent 
point, ainsi qu’on le fait d’ordinaire, l’imitation de la nature comme le 
principal objet de l'art ; c’est la beauté idéale qui leur parait le principe 
de tous les chefs d’ceuvre.””* 

The Germans that Madame de Staél presumably had in mind are 
Winckelmann and his school of thought. Winckelmann, whom 
Quatremére de Quincy quotes often, generally admires, and some- 
times corrects, had of course already penetrated into the pages of the 
Encyclopédie as an authority. His distinction between a portrait that 
copies and an ideal painting which collates elements of beauty into a 
generalized expression, as well as his opinion that the Greek artist 
worked on a model conceived only by the mind,° are certainly echoed 
in Quatremére’s essay. Sulzer, whose ideas are also to be found in 
the Encyclopédie, defines the idéal as a vision or archetype (Urbild) 
in the mind of the artist; he specifies, however, that it is formed by 
intelligent selection,’® which makes his idéal necessarily related to 
specific external models and nearer to an accepted imitation. Schiller’s 
concept of ideal beauty is quite similar. It is discussed in an essay, 
significantly selected for the French public by a friend of Quatremére 
de Quincy." The essay stresses the reverse aspect, emphasizing the 
“common” quality of imitative art of, for example, the Flemish school. 

In France, those familiar with Batteux’s belle nature would think 
to recognize it in Quatremére de Quincy’s idéal defined as an improve- 
ment on the accidental faults of nature. Although Batteux generally 
means a selective imitation of nature when writing of la belle nature, 
he also speaks of an imitation of nature “non telle qu’elle est en elle- 
méme, mais telle qu'elle peut étre, et qu’on peut la concevoir par 
lesprit.” Nor would Quatremére de Quincy’s interpretation of “la 
perfection spéciale de chaque chose”—be it ugly or horrible—as idéal 
be strange to readers of Batteux, who writes, “la comédie fait le 
portrait d’un Harpagon idéal, qui n’a que par emprunt les traits d’une 
avarice réelle.”"* E. von Danckelman** goes so far as to interpret 
this passage to mean that Batteux was concerned with an ideal or 


8 De l' Allemagne, Part 3, Chap. IX. 
_ Cf. Winckelmann, “Gedanken tiber die Nachahmung der griechischen Werke 
in der Malerei und Bildhauerkunst,” Kleine Schriften zur Geschichte der Kunst 
des Altertums (Leipzig, 1913), pp. 64, 76. 

10Cf. H. C. Hatfield, Winckelmann and His German Critics (New York, 
1943), Chap. X. 

11 “Tdées sur ce qu’on peut appeler commun et bas dans les beaux-arts et sur 
l'usage qu’on peut en faire.” Archives Littéraires, 11, 247. 

12 Batteux, Les Beaux-Arts reduits a un méme principe (Paris, 1746), pp. 


wen Batteux, sein Leben und sein aesthetisches Lehrgebaude (Rostock, 
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possible world in which things have an existence only in a generalized 
sense and are the models for a type of artistic creation whose external 
traits are taken from reality, but which owe their existence solely to 
artistic inspiration. 

Among the readers of Quatremére de Quincy’s essay are Stendhal 
and Victor Cousin. Stendhal, in his Histoire de la peinture en Italie, 
adopts and reformulates several passages of the essay, as Paul Arbelet 
has pointed out.** One example of this is Stendhal’s statement: 
“L’artiste grec qui fit le choix des formes de sa Vénus sur les cing 
plus belles femmes de Corinthe cherchait dans chacun de ces beaux 
corps les traits qui exprimaient la caractére qu’il voulait rendre.’”** To 
illustrate the point that an abstracted idéal need not be an imitation, 
Quatremére de Quincy used the example of Zeuxis selecting five 
women to model for his Helena. The true artist, thought Quatremére, 
remodels to a unified whole in his imagination the parts he sees, and 
to look at different models helps him in “la recherche d’un principe 
qui n’est que partiellement développé dans chaque individu.”** 

More relevant perhaps in tracing the discussion on the idéal is the 
changing approach to the essay to be found in successive editions of 
Victor Cousin’s Du Vrai, du beau et du bien. The 1836 edition, re- 
printing lectures given in 1818, presents an account of the rivalry and 
opposition of Quatremére de Quincy and Emeric-David, and states 
that the latter was crowned by the Institut de France for his work 
defending “l’imitation des formes réelles,” but that, in considering 
how the Greeks attained perfection in their art, 


M. Quatremére de Quincy avanga [my italics] que ce n’était pas par l'étude des 
formes naturelles, mais par la réalisation du beau idéal . . . il montra qu'il y a 
deux grands principes dans les arts, I’un individuel et d’imitation, l'autre général, 
abstrait, absolu et de création. Le premier ne saurait produire que des portraits ; 
le second atteint 4 la beauté pure. . . . M. Quatremére de Quincy établit que le 
modéle, si beau qu'il soit, n’est toujours que le moins imparfait des individus 
humains. L’art, suivant M. Quatremére de Quincy, exprime le général ou I’ab- 
solu, suivant M. Emeric-David, il exprime l’individuel. On peut concilier ces 
deux théories . . . nous commengons 4a la fois par I’individuel et par l’absolu.* 


This seems a fairly objective account. The same passage in the later 
editions reads rather differently : 


L’auteur couronné, M. Emeric-David, soutint l’opinion alors régnante [my 
italics—Cousin is visibly dissociating himself from it] que l'étude assidue de la 
beauté naturelle avait seul conduit i’art antique a la perfection, et qu’ainsi 
limitation de la nature était la seule route pour parvenir 4 la méme perfection. 
Un homme que je ne crains point de comparer 4 Winckelmann, le futur auteur 
de “Jupiter Olympien,” M. Quatremére de Quincy, en d’ingénieux et profonds 
mémoires combattit la doctrine du lauréat, et défendit la cause du beau idéal. 


14 Histoire de la peinture en Italie, ed. P. Arbelet, Champion édition (1924), 
notes to p. 20 on pp. 432 ff. 

15 Livre V, Chap. LXXXIV. 

16 Archives littéraires, VII, 36. 

17V. Cousin, Cours de philoso. hie sur le fondement des idées absolues du 
vrai, du beau et du bien (Paris, 1836), 21¢ lecon. 
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Il est impossible de démontrer plus péremptoirement par l'histoire entiére de la 
sculpture grecque, et par des textes authentiques des plus grands critiques de 
l’antiquité, que le procédé de l'art chez les Grecs n’a pas été l’imitation de la na- 
ture, ni sur un modéle particulier, ni sur plusieurs, le modéle le plus beau étant 
toujours trés imparfait, et plusieurs modéles ne pouvant composer une beauté 
unique. . . . Nous regrettons que l’honorable lauréat, devenu depuis membre de 
l'Institut, ait prétendu que cette locution de beau idéal, si elle efit été connue 
des Grecs, aurait voulu dire beau visible parce que l’idéal vient de eS qui 
signifiait seulement, selon M. Emeric-David, une forme vue par I’ceil. Platon 
aurait été fort surpris de cette interprétation exclusive du mot eSw. M. Quatre- 
mére de Quincy accable son inégal adversaire [my italics] sous deux textes 
admirables, l’un du Timée . . . l'autre du commencement de I’Orateur. . . . 

On demande si les éléves doivent commencer par I’étude de l’idéal ou du réel. 
Je n’hésite pas 4 répondre “par I’un et par l'autre. . . .” Mais enfin le fond du 
beau, c’est l’idée et non pas limitation de telle ou telle forme particuliére.1* 


The tone has indeed changed, and no longer is anything said about a 
reconciliation of the theories of Emeric-David with those of Quatre- 
meére de Quincy. The latter’s subjective approach to art, proclaimed 
again and again in the course of the nineteenth century, has now 
established itself. 


Queen Mary College, University of London 


18 Cousin, 1853 édition, 8¢ lecon. 
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DIALOG VOM MARSYAS 
HERMANN BAHR’S AFFIRMATION OF LIFE OVER ART 


By Donatp G. Daviau 


One of the principal themes of modern German literature is the 
problem of the relationship of art, the artist, and life. This conflict in 
the artist between Geist und Natur or Kunst und Leben is evident in 
the works of most of the major German and Austrian authors begin- 
ning with Nietzsche and becomes dominant after 1900 in the works 
of the literary generation which became active about 1890 in Berlin 
and Vienna. Strikingly, in every case the problem was resolved in 
favor of life; and this trend, which is gaining recognition as the con- 
servative revolution,’ resulted in increased artist’s responsibility to- 
ward matters outside art. The strictly aesthetic or artistic emphasis 
of the fin de siécle gave way to a broader view of life, which advocated 
that the writer participate actively in the affairs of his society rather 
than remain aloof from it. 

Hermann Bahr, a typical representative of his literary generation 
and focal point for most, if not all, of the main intellectual currents of 
his time, also faced and resolved this conflict. In many of his works 
after 1900, but specifically and most clearly in his Dialog vom Marsyas 
(1905), Bahr analyzed the dilemma of the artist in contemporary 
society and presented his personal solution to the problem: the de- 
cision to subordinate art to life. Since this complete reversal of his 
youthful attitude toward art represents the major turning point in 
Bahr’s life as well as in his artistic outlook, a knowledge of this 
dialogue is crucial to any full understanding of his mature concept of 
art and to any appreciation of his later writings and activities. The 
aim of this essay is to show the significance of the Dialog vom Marsyas 
both within the framework of Bahr’s own life and literary production 
and in terms of his literary generation. 

In the Dialog vom Marsyas Bahr, using a Socratic-dialectical 
method of argument, leads the discussion from a consideration of 
various portrayals of the musical contest between Marsyas and Apollo 
to a general commentary on the state of the artist in modern times. 
After narrating the legends of Marsyas and Apollo* and Marsyas and 


1 The term made prominent by Hugo von Hofmannsthal in his yy - “Das 
Schrifttum als geistiger Raum der Nation” (1927). Die Beriihrung der Spharen 
(Berlin, 1931) 

2 Marsyas, after learning to play the flute, challenges Apollo to a musical 
contest, with the loser to be flayed alive. Marsyas appears to be gaining the 
victory, until Apollo begins to sing to his own accompaniment on the lyre. When 
Marsyas complains, Apollo retorts that they are both using their hands and their 
mouths, and that they are therefore both on equal terms. Apollo wins, and 
Marsyas is killed. 
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Athene,* Bahr deduces the general rule that the ancient Greeks de- 
spised art which was created at the expense of the artist’s harmonious 
personality. These myths, he asserts, represent “eine Warnung des 
freien Mannes vor Taten oder Werken, die er nicht leisten kann, 
ohne sich vor Mihe bis zur Grimasse zu verzerren.”* The advocacy 
of moderation and distrust of excess in any form reached its high- 
point during the age of Pericles. At this time only that art or deed 
was tolerated which was produced without distortion to the individual, 
for life was valued more highly than art: “Sein ist mehr als alles 
Wirken oder Tun, und das Werk, die Tat mag nur wie ein Spiegel 
sein, worin der freie Mann sich erblickt und an sich erfreut” (p. 46). 

Having established the distinction between Apollonian art, which is 
created without distortion of the individual, and Marsyas art, wiich is 
produced at the expense of inner harmony, Bahr applies this distinc- 
tion to the modern period of German literature, which he views as the 
epitome of Marsyas art. Of the works produced by the greatest writers 
of his day, he claims to know none which does not reveal the grimace 
or distortion of excessive effort. Modern artists, he says, are putting 
everything of themselves into their work and are left “ausgehohlt, 
ausgepumpt, erschépft, nichtig und leer zuriick” (p. 50). He con- 
siders as a characteristic of his age the tendency to force oneself to 
deeds which destroy the individual. 


Ihr scheint dies jetzt fiir ein grosses Lob zu halten, wenn es heisst, ein Kiinstler 
gehe in seinem Werke auf, ohne Rest, wie Ihr oft noch ausdriicklich hinzufugt. 
Ja, wovon lebt er dann, wenn ihn nun das Werk verlasst? Hat man je gesagt, 
ein Baum gehe in seinen Friichten auf? (p. 49) 


The artist who is participating in the dialogue suggests at this point 
that perhaps “Kinstler Menschen mit irgendeinem Defekt sind,” and 
questions “ob nicht aus der inneren Not klaglicher und zum Leben 
unfahiger Menschen, als Surrogat fiir dieses, die Kunst erst entstanden 
ist” (p. 50). Bahr admits that modern artists and their art fit this 
description but adds that this type of art, which he calls Kunst aus 
Mangel or Kunst aus Affekt, is not the only kind that exists. There is 
also Kunst aus Fiille or Kunst aus Charakter: “Wer bei sich nicht 
genug zu leben hat, greift nach der Kunst, ja; aber auch wer mehr 
hat, als er braucht” (p. 52). The distinction between the two types of 
production Bahr summarizes in the formula: “jene macht ; diese lasst 
geschehen” (p. 61). As examples of the former category of artist, he 
cites Hebbel and Kleist, while to typify the latter group he selects 
Goethe, whose nature was conciliatory and who avoided tragedy, and 
Leonardo, who left uncompleted most of what he could have accom- 


8 Athene loved to play the flute. Then one day she caught sight of her dis- 
tended cheeks reflected in a brook. Horrified at this distortion of her beauty, 
she cast aside the flute, which was picked up by Marsyas. The latter refused to 
heed Athene’s warnings about the flute, which eventually caused his death. 

* Hermann Bahr, Dialog vom Marsyas (Berlin, 1905), p. 46. Unless other- 
wise specified, all works cited are by Bahr. 
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plished, because he was careful “niemals mehr zu geben als er ent- 
behren konnte, ohne zu verarmen” (p. 63). 

Although he considered his generation dominated by Marsyas art, 
Bahr regarded Hauptmann and Schnitzler as signs of transition to an 
age of Apollonian art. He leaves no doubt as to the future course of 
his own art when he asserts : 


Aber glaube nur nicht, dass ich, alternd, undankbar gegen den Rausch geworden 
bin und die Lust der Wallungen nicht mehr kenne. . . . Ich erinnere mich schon 
noch, nur habe ich jetzt gelernt, wie furchtbar es biisst, wer nicht die Kraft hat, 
sich die Gnade der seligen Stunden auch zu bewahren. Ihr verliert sie, das ist 
Euere Kunst, die mit wilden Handen nach dem Augenblick greift und nur einen 
Fetzen behalt. Ich aber will nichts, was ich nicht mir anzueignen stark bin. 
(p. 65) 


In conclusion Bahr uses a symbol patterned on Prospero in Shake- 
speare’s Tempest. He presents to the artist a picture of the Marsyas 
legend, on which he has written: “So viel gilt mir die Kunst nicht! 
Fléte, Adieu” (p. 68). Thus Bahr announced to his contemporaries 
his decision henceforth to subordinate art to life. 

Dialog vom Marsyas, which holds much the same position within 
the framework of Bahr’s life that Der Brief des Lord Chandos does 
within Hofmannsthal’s, signified his final awakening from his literary 
beliefs of the 1890’s and marked his ultimate rejection of decadent, 
fin de siécle art with its emphasis on Nervositat, introspection, and 
artificiality. It also spelled an end to his chameleon-like transforma- 
tions in his attempt to keep abreast of the newest artistic modes and 
introduced his mature period which is characterized by consistency 
of thought. Since Bahr suffered an almost fatal collapse in 1904, it 
would be tempting to see this change of direction as a sudden awaken- 
ing in the face of death. However, this transformation was no pre- 
cipitous action, but rather a gradual development which can be traced 
through the writings of the years prior to Marsyas. 

During the period of fifteen years following his return to Vienna 
in 1890, Bahr evolved from an aggressive proponent of art for art’s 
sake into an internationally oriented, politically directed, religiously 
guided spokesman of his generation. Excepting his earliest works, 
which were written while Bahr was influenced by Marxist socialism, 
he produced few works before Marsyas which did not have aestheti- 
cism, literature, or the arts as the topic. Only after Marsyas did he 
adopt a wider perspective, putting his art at the service of the political 
and eventually the religious questions of his day. He consciously set 
out to act as the guide and spokesman of his age and to become a 
spiritual center about which his confused generation could rally and 
find stability. All other considerations, including the purely aesthetic 
quality of his writings, were subordinated to this aim in Bahr’s later 
works, and it is largely in the light of their importance to their day 
that these works gain the significance they possess. 

The reasons for Bahr’s change of attitude with regard to art are 
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worth reviewing, both for the understanding of his later works and 
for the insights to be gained with regard to the period as a whole. 
From 1890 on, Bahr, along with the majority of his literary genera- 
tion, dedicated himself to the ideal of a new humanity; the means to 
be used to attain this goal was art. However, whereas the naturalist 
writers attempted to bridge this gap by making literature modern, 
which they interpreted as directing literature toward the interests of 
the lower classes, Bahr tried to elevate the public to higher standards 
of appreciation for the arts. He felt that it was not sufficient for a 
nation to have artists; it must also make use of these artists’ work. 
He maintained that a country could not be said to possess a literature 
unless the people participated in it (via the theater) and benefited 
from it. The importance of the arts in Athens formed the vision and 
the goal which inspired Bahr’s efforts and was the ideal which he 
attempted to realize in his country during his lifetime. 

The problem, as Bahr conceived it, was to reconcile life and art in 
terms of the artists and the public. On the one hand, Bahr sought 
to encourage talented young writers and artists, an endeavor which 
accounts for his frequent Entdeckungen and for his lavish praise of 
minor artists in his critical writings; and on the other, he hoped to 
educate the public to a greater understanding of the arts. He served 
as a mediator between the newest movements and achievements in 
the arts and the public. To further his program, he founded his own 
newspaper Die Zeit, which he published from 1894 to 1899. Through 
this process of intellectual enlightenment Bahr hoped to raise the 
cultural level of Austria and, at the same time, effect a closer rap- 
prochement between Austria and the West by praising the accomplish- 
ments of western Europe. In his zeal to promote the arts and to make 
the nation art conscious, Bahr advocated that the schools place greater 
stress on the arts in the curriculum. He also went to the extreme of 
agitating for government-sponsored agencies to discover and sub- 
sidize potential young artists. 

For a time Bahr was convinced that he was making headway with 
his ambitious cultural program. In 1896 he wrote to Hofmannsthal : 
Diese Wochenschrift (Die Zeit) habe ich ja begriindet, damit noch die Fragen 
der Cultur auch in unserem armen Lande einen Anwalt haben. Getreu 
schreibe ich da jede Woche auf, was die Suchenden finden; so nahern wir uns 
der grossen Kunst. Ihr wisst, dass es gewirkt hat; es ist nicht umsonst 
gewesen. Von allen Seiten sind auf meinen Ruf viele Leute gekommen und wir 


dirfen glauben, dass aus unserem stillen Kreise mancher Gedanke in die grosse 
Welt gedrungen ist.® 


In reality, the progress existed only in Bahr’s fancy, as he eventually 
recognized, and disillusionment followed. Despite his best efforts, 
Vienna remained as provincial and unenterprising as ever, and Bahr 
concluded that the Viennese had no desire to change or to make 
progress. This realization motivated the satirical thrusts of Wirkung 


5 Renaissance (Berlin, 1897), Preface, p. 2. 
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in die Ferne (1902), the embittered analysis of Viennese character in 
Wien (1905), and the hostile outbursts of his first published diary 
Tagebuch (1909). Here, in an entry for 1905, he exclaimed : 


Mir ist in den letzten Jahren immer mehr alles, was in Osterreich kiinstlerisch 
versucht wird, als ein Schwindel vorgekommen. Man kann in Asien nicht 
Europa spielen. Wir paar Europaer miissen abwarten, bis Osterreich europaisch 
geworden sein wird. Der Kiinstler vermag nichts, dies verlangt politische Taten. 
Ich aber traue mir solche nicht zu. Ich kann politisch nur wiinschen oder wiiten. 
Also fort.® 


With this parting shot, Bahr left Vienna to accept a position as direc- 
tor with Reinhardt in Berlin, where he stayed for two seasons. 

Art was no longer considered the means to the new humanity, 
neither by Bahr nor by his contemporary writers. In this period 
around 1900 art and the artist became problematical. Having failed 
to reach their goal or even approach it, the artists began to lose faith 
in themselves and in their program, and the problem of the artist 
caught between two worlds becomes a prevalent theme. Bahr at this 
time regards art as inferior to life, as is evidenced not only in Dialog 
vom Marsyas, but in the other works written during this period. It 
was customary for Bahr to utilize the same idea in all of the works 
written at any given time, and, in the present instance, the theme of 
Geist versus Natur forms the subject of the tragedies Sanna (1905), 
Die Andere (1906), and Der arme Narr (1906). In each case Natur 
or life is emphasized, and in all three works the tragedy is caused by 
an attempt to stifle natural emotions. In discussing Die Andere, Bahr 
stated: “Mein Gefiihl; wenn ich wahlen muss, ob ich dem Geiste 
oder der Natur entsagen soll, mich fiir diese, gegen jenen zu ent- 
scheiden.”” This same attitude is repeated the following year in his 
book on Josef Kainz, whom he characterized as typical of this gen- 
eration : 


Jetzt mag ihm [Kainz] dammern, dass doch ein Atemzug des unmittelbaren 
Lebens machtiger und seliger ist, ein einziger Atemzug, als alles Gliick der 
Kunst. Wie uns Allen, seit wir reifen, dem wirklichen Leben zu, das aus uns 
kommen wird, aus unserer Sehnsucht und aus unserem Ekel.® 


Bahr felt that the artists of his generation had turned to art as an 
Ersatz des Lebens, and that they feared life: “Die Dichter, die sich 
ja bei uns vom Leben absentieren, beten flehentlich jedes alte goldene 
Gitter an, und wenn draussen die Zeit klopft, erschrecken sie.”® His 
ideal of an artist is one who lives his art: “Von allen Kiinstlern sei 
doch, wer, statt sich erst an allerhand abgesonderten Gestalten zu 
verzetteln, den sogenannten ‘Werken,’ lieber gleich dem Leben selber 
seine Gestalt gibt, der Héchste.”*° Instead of dissipating his energies 


6 Tagebuch (Berlin, 1909), p. 75. 
7 Ibid., p. 81. 
8 Josef Kainz (Wien, 1906), p. 37. 
® Tagebuch, p. 157. 
10 Kritik der Gegenwart (Augsburg, 1922), p. 143. 
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in works which accomplish little or nothing, the artist should trans- 
form his power into deeds: 


Denken Sie sich Wagners ungeheure Kraft, die hier in Musik abgelenkt wird, 
unmittelbar in Taten ausgestrahlt! Denken Sie sich die, die hier die Konigin 
spielt, aber nur spielt, wirklich in ein konigliches Leben gestellt, in welchem sie 
sein konnte, was sie jetzt nur traumen darf! Wir aber sitzen hier und denken 
uns Schones aus und keiner fragt, warum wir es denn nicht lieber sind. (Tage- 
buch, p. 91) 


Despite this statement, Bahr was not advocating the abandonment 
of art, but rather that artists play a more direct role in shaping the 
future. He himself showed the way by precept and by his personal 
example. In 1900 he had remarked : 


Dies zu finden, macht das ganze Leben des Menschen aus: wohin er gehort, wie 
er wirken kann und was seine Rolle ist... . Wer seine Kraft gemessen hat und 
erkennt, wohin er mit ihr treten soll, ist gefeit, es kann ihm nichts mehr 
geschehen, weil er notwendig geworden ist. Notwendig werden, seinen Platz 
finden, seine Rolle wissen, dies ist alles. 


Bahr accepted as his responsibility the mission of furthering the cause 
of Austria, and his writings after Dialog vom Marsyas take a sharp 
turn toward the political. He strove for an awakening of Austria 
from its lethargy and backward-glancing tendencies and for the de- 
velopment of an ideal Austria of the future, an Austria that would be 
prepared to fulfill its destined role as a crossroads and intellectual 
center of Europe. The accomplishment of this goal forms the sole 
purpose of all his major writings after 1905. 

Austria remained a backward nation, according to Bahr, because 
ot its system of bureaucracy and its fear of enterprising men. In 1902 
he wrote: “Der Wiener . . . vertragt alles, nur eines nicht: dass einer 
schaffen und wirken will! Da hért seine Toleranz auf, das duldet er 
nicht, das darf’s nicht geben.”*? In 1906, in his book Wien, ‘he re- 
peated his attack on Viennese complacency in even stronger tones: 


Niemals haben die Wiener einen wirklichen Menschen unter sich gelitten, 
Beethoven nicht, Schreyvogel nicht, Hebbel nicht, Kiirnberger nicht, Warsberg 
nicht, Fischof nicht, Bruckner nicht, Hugo Wolf nicht, Waldmiiller nicht, Klimt 
nicht, Burckhard nicht, Mach nicht, Mahler nicht, keinen. In sein liebes lustiges 
leichtes Leben lasst sie der Wiener niemals ein. Daher auch die grosse Wiener 
Stille. Hier regt sich nichts. Hier wird nichts geschehen. Mag einer das 
Kiuhnste denken, das Grdsste tun. Es kann nicht wirken. Es bleibt in der 
Verborgenheit. Der Denker, der Tater muss sich verbergen—‘“isoliert und 
ohnmachtig,” hat Hebbel gesagt—den Gedanken, die Tat nehmen sich einige 
nach Hause, hier wird sie in das geheime Fach gelegt, da liegt sie.1* 


Because the active people of Austria were kept ineffective by the 
Viennese hostility to innovations, Bahr endeavored by means of his 
published diaries to unite these isolated individuals: 


11 Secession (Wien, 1900), p 
12 Wirkung in die Ferne (Wien, ‘in, p. 210. 
13 Wien (Stuttgart, 1906), p. 78. 
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Diese Einsamen, die, tief unter dem lauten Schein der Offentlichkeit, im Ver- 
borgenen wirklich sind, zu sammeln! Wenn das méglich ware! Das ist nicht 
bloss die letzte Frage dieses ganzen Landes, es ist noch viel mehr, was der 
Diinkel der Artisten immer vergisst, unsere Frage, der Kiinstler und der Kunst. 
( Tagebuch, p. 3) 

By this transition in his writings from an aesthetic to a political and 
religious focus, Bahr was but returning to or reasserting his true 
nature, which was that of a practical, robust, “rauflustig,” Upper 
Austrian bourgeois. Bahr’s personality contained no trace of the 
daemonic, and while he could sport a dandy’s beard and affect the 
manner and temperament of the literary aesthete, this pose was too 
artificial to last. It is significant to note when this change in Bahr 
occurred. He was forty-two years old when he wrote the Dialog vom 
Marsyas. His youthful attitude of Epater les bourgeois had given way 
to the serious, responsible behavior of a man who had found his pur- 
pose in life. This sobering process of maturing is an important factor 
when considering the same transition within this entire generation. 

The peace of mind attained by Bahr with his decision to subordinate 
art to life is fully evident in the book of essays, Inventur (1912). Here 
at the age of fifty Bahr takes an inventory of his age and his own life. 
The initial essay deals with the state of the arts in an age dominated 
by materialism. Art has become big business, and it is no longer easy 
for the artist to remain aloof from the demands of the public so that 
he may write in accordance with the dictates of his own conscience 
and abilities. In attempting to satisfy the public’s demand for the new, 
the exciting, and the different, and to compete with each other on the 
open market, artists have sacrificed themselves as individuals for their 
works. The result, claims Bahr, 


ist der heutige Zustand des héchsten technischen Konnens bei volliger Willens- 
losigkeit, Seelenlosigkeit, ja Wesenlosigkeit der Kunst. Ihr scheint nichts 
unmdglich zu sein und doch ist sie nicht einmal fahig, unsere Zeit auch nur 
anzudeuten. Sie enthalt nichts von allem, was sich in unserer Zeit ereignet.1* 


Inventur, an extension of Dialog vom Marsyas, reveals clearly that 
the change adumbrated in the latter work has been carried out. 
Whereas formerly art had been Bahr’s exclusive concern and served 
as the banner under which all of his activities had been conducted, now 
art has become merely an aspect of a larger perspective. Inventur also 
stresses the new influences which have replaced art in importance to 
Bahr: politics, religion, and Goethe. 


1912 erschien meine kleine Schrift “Inventur.” Mit ihr schliesst, was mit Egidy 
und Langbehn begann: sie war ein letzter banger Aufschrei des verréchelnden 
deutschen Geistes. Niemand hdrte darauf. Ich selber war gerettet: ich ging 
nun stracks ins grosse Deutschland der Vater zuriick. Aber die deutsche 
Gegenwart blieb dem Betrieb verfallen.15 


The return to religion became a major experience of Bahr’s later 


14 Inventur (Berlin, 1912), p. 18. 
15 Selbstbildnis (Berlin, 1923), p. 262. 
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years, and in 1914 he reéntered the Catholic church. The church 
afforded him a feeling of security which contributed greatly to the 
serenity of his later years. He continually advocated the necessity of 
a religious renaissance in Germany and Austria, and in this campaign 
he paralleled the activity of the German expressionists. 

The writings of Goethe also signified to Bahr a remedy for the 
deficiencies of his age, and Goethe became the model on which Bahr 
consciously patterned his own life. In a statement that coincides with 
the theme of Marsyas, he points out what separates his generation 
from Goethe : 


Wir sind nie mit uns zufrieden und so, um mehr aus uns zu machen als wir sind, 
drangen wir irgend einen einzelnen Zug unseres Wesens hervor, ihn fiillen wir 
mit aller Kraft an, er itberwachst uns ganz und ihm zu lieb, einem Teil von uns 
zu lieb, den wir begiinstigen, verdrangen und unterdriicken wir jedes andere 
Stiick unseres Wesens. Aber Goethe, ganz mit sich einverstanden, liess alles in 
sich gewahren. . . . (Inventur, p. 137) 


Trying to emulate the mature Goethe’s formula for happiness, Bahr 
found contentment and satisfaction in later life by no longer attempt- 
ing to surpass his abilities. He dropped his avant-garde pose and 
acted only according to the dictates of his own conscience. As he 
remarked : “Wer Charakter hat, kann dann erst das Schwerste wagen: 
nichts als ein gewohnlicher Mensch zu sein; und dann waren wir 
erlost” (Inventur, p. 142). 

In this sense Dialog vom Marsyas becomes an apologia and justifi- 
cation for Bahr’s later writings, for after 1905 he was no longer willing 
to jeopardize his balanced personality by attempting to write beyond 
his ability, or as he expressed it “iiber meine Verhaltnisse.” He real- 
ized his limitations as a writer and never tried to exceed them, as is 
revealed in the following candid appraisal : 


Im standigen Verkehr mit den Meisterwerken der Kunst war ich daran, mir, 
weil ich so stark, so tief, so rein empfand und mich ihnen an Geist vollig 
gewachsen fuhlte, mir nun auch die Kraft anzumassen, selber ihresgleichen 
schaffen zu kénnen. Erst das Beispiel anderer lehrte mich, welches Unbehagen 
Werke verbreiten, denen man anmerkt, dass sich der Dichter dabei fortwahrend 
auf die Zehen stellen muss; das war mir so widerwartig, dass ich beschloss, eher 
noch unter mir, um keinen Preis aber jemals wieder uber mir zu dichten. 
(Selbstbildnis, p. 287) 


Bahr’s determination to avoid writing beyond his ability is evi- 
denced in all of his later works. His dramas, for example, he relegated 
to the tradition of Bauernfeld, who once wrote: 


Dieses Lustspiel erdffnet den Reigen jener leichtgeschiirzten dramatischen 
Erzeugnisse, die es sich zur Aufgabe machen, die ziemlich harmlose Geselligkeit 
der fritheren Tage auf der Bithne abzuspiegeln. Mittels eines gefalligen Dialogs, 
nicht ohne gute Laune und Charakteristik, kam ein Stiick wirklichen Lebens 
auf die Bretter, auch boten sich dem Schauspieler dankbare Rollen dar—so 
verzieh oder tibersah man den Mangel einer eigentlichen bedeutenden Handlung 
und die lose Konzeption. (Selbstbildnis, p. 287) 
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This same statement, asserted Bahr, could be applied word for word 
to his own comedies. 

His years of experience as a theater critic and his intimate knowl- 
edge of the theater, both as dramatist and director, enabled Bahr to 
distinguish between a play of true literary quality and one that was 
simply good theater. However, in his works he was little concerned 
with enduring values but was interested only in producing a reaction 
in the audience. His touchstone for a good play was simple: a drama 
which could produce in the audience the mood desired by the dramatist 
was a success; otherwise, it was a failure.“* His dramas were with 
few exceptions concerned with issues current at the time and are to 
be considered extensions of his novels and essays. In none of his 
works was he writing for posterity ; he was primarily concerned with 
the needs and demands of his own day. 

The same is true of his novels, beginning with Die Rahl (1909). 
He projected a series of twelve novels in which he intended to analyze 
Austrian conditions, but he completed only seven. In Die Rahl he 
examined the Austrian school system, in Drut (1909) the bureaucratic 
system, and in O Mensch (1910) the lack of unity among Austrians. 
After his return to Catholicism, he produced Himmelfahrt (1916), 
describing the intellectual’s way to religious faith. Subsequently, he 
dealt with the Jewish problem in Vienna in Die Rotte Korahs (1918) 
and propounded the inviolability of the Catholic marriage in Der 
inwendige Garten (1927). His final novel, Osterreich in Ewigkeit 
(1929), represents both his farewell to Austria and his reaffirmation 
of faith in his country’s future. Despite the aim and scope of this 
project, Bahr rejected the intimation that he was trying to vie with 
Balzac: 


Wer sich so deutlich in den Raum Bauernfelds verwiesen weiss wie ich, sollte 
vor dem Verdachte bewahrt sein, sich mit Balzac messen zu wollen; es ist 
ungefahr, wie mir zuzumuten, ich hatte mit dem “Konzert” den Sommernachts- 
traum uberbieten wollen. Ich fuhle mich unter den heutigen deutschen Kollegen 
zu keinerlei Bescheidenheit veranlasst. Jeder Blick nach der Weltliteratur aber 
zeigt mir meine Nichtigkeit. (Selbstbildnis, p. 291) 


Bahr’s novels are filled with digressions and extraneous matter and 
have a minimum of plot. The action consists almost exclusively of 
juggling the characters into position for conversations. His novels 
thus represent but a continuation of his essays, and from the stand- 
point of style, it is difficult to distinguish between novel and essay. 
Nadler has suggested that the economic question played a role in 
determining choice of form. 


Es gibt keinen “Dichter” Bahr im Gegensatz zu einem “Kritiker” Bahr, sondern 
nur einen einzigen, der in unnachahmlicher Form das Tagebuch seines Zeitalters 
fiihrte und sich dabei zuweilen auch der landlaufigen “Gattungen” bediente. 
Ein Bihnenstiick und ein Roman ist eintraglicher als ein Essayband. Das darf, 


16 Wiener Theater (Berlin, 1899), p. 336. 
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seit Literatur vor allem eine wirtschaftliche Frage geworden ist, nicht unter- 
schatzt werden und hat gewiss bei der Wahl dieser Formen mitgespielt.17 


Bahr produced eighteen volumes of essays, nine volumes of diaries, 
and a number of individual monographs. It is in these works that 
Bahr, who claimed that he could neither “erzahlen” nor “fabulieren” 
and that he had remained all his life a philologist, was best able to 
combine his analytical method, his lucid, expository prose style, and 
his personal persuasiveness. The use of the diary as a form of ex- 
pression suited Bahr’s impressionistic nature and his aims, for the 
diaries permitted him to exploit his subjectivity to advantage. In 
many ways his dynamic personality was one of his greatest assets, 
and he was highly regarded by his contemporaries as a brilliant con- 
versationalist. It was exactly this impact of a conversation which 
generated the warm and human atmosphere of the diaries and was 
responsible for their appeal. They contain and reflect Bahr as do 
none of his other works, with the possible exception of his Selbstbild- 
nis (1923). 

The popularity accorded his diaries both chagrined and comforted 
Bahr. He felt disconcerted that they exerted wider appeal than his 
“literary” works, but was solaced by the thought of the aid and com- 
fort he believed people received from them. 

Ich war immer in Angst, bloss literarisch zu wirken; meine Sehnsucht ist, 
menschlich zu wirken. Seltsam, dass gerade das Tagebuch solcher menschlicher 
Wirkung teilhaft wird, mehr als alle meine Werke. Ich bin ihm oft fast neidisch, 
wenn ich immer wieder gewahren muss, dass es, vor mich hin geschrieben, wie 
die Laune des Augenblicks es mir eingibt, oft geradezu kiinstlerisch gewissenslos, 
sozusagen im Schlafrock, eine Macht itber Menschen hat, die meinem Lebens- 
werk: den Romanen bisher durchaus versagt geblieben ist. Ich muss daraus 


schliessen, dass meine natiirliche Mitgift, sozusagen der Rohstoff in mir, starker 
ist als die bildende Kraft.1* 


In his Selbstbildnis Bahr reiterated his suspicion that people re- 
garded him more highly as a person than as a writer. However, he 
expressed the conviction that after his death his works would be 
recognized for their true value. He possibly imagined that his per- 
sonality blocked appreciation of his works. 

Two important questions remain to be answered with respect to the 
transition in Bahr as spelled out in Dialog vom Marsyas. Although it 
has been demonstrated that his later works manifest a clear-cut shift 
of emphasis in content, the question remains: do the works after 
Marsyas reflect any aesthetic change? The answer is that neither 
stylistically nor technically do the later novels, plays, or essays reveal 
any appreciable difference in artistic quality from the early writings. 
Although Bahr himself felt that his early works were Marsyas art 
and his later works were not, the only apparent difference seems to 
be in his own attitude. In truth, one must state that, despite Dialog 

17 J. Nadler, “Vom oo zum neuen Europa,” Preussische Jahrbiicher, Band 


193 (1923), Heft 1, p 
18 Liebe der Tebeoden I (Hildesheim, 1921), 282. 
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vom Marsyas, Bahr was in reality not sacrificing his artistry for prac- 
tical expediency, but rather he was merely finding his natural level in 
the literary scale. 

The ultimate question then is this: was Bahr a poet at all in the 
sense of Dichter, or was he rather a highly gifted journalist? Konrad 
Burdach, whe has treated this very problem, stated: “So ist der 
Journalist, wenn er seinem Ideal nahekommt, zugleich Professor und 
Kiinstler.” As an example of this type of journalist, he cited Bahr: 
“Hermann Bahr . . . erscheint mir als ein seltener Reprasentant jener 
idealen Verbriiderung von Journalismus, Kunst und Wissenschaft.”” 
If one accepts this definition, then Bahr was a journalist. He was a 
journalist whose works, according to Nadler, represented “Die Kunst 
der Tagespresse, dahin gesteigert, dass sie das Zeiterlebnis ins Myth- 
ische umbildet, als bezwingendes Phantom eines werdenden Men- 
schenschlages.”’*° 

Although Dialog vom Marsyas enables us to understand the ration- 
ale behind Bahr’s later works, it can in no way overcome the deficien- 
cies of these writings as literature. However, to judge these works in 
their true perspective, one must not view them solely from the stand- 
point of literary criteria, but by how well they fulfill the purpose for 
which Bahr wrote them. Since he considered it his mission to advance 
the cause of Austria, his later works become more or less significant 
according to the importance to their day that one is willing to grant 
them. Bahr chose to disregard posterity in order to write exclusively 
in terms of his own time. Although he has failed to contribute a single 
major literary work to Austrian or German literature, his writings, 
together with his lifetime of service to the promotion of Austrian 
greatness, are achievements which, though less abiding, accord him a 
position of central importance in the literary and cultural history of 
his time. 


University of California, Riverside 


19K. Burdach, “Wissenschaft und Journalismus,” Preussische Jahrbiicher, 
Band 193 (1923), Heft 1, p. 19. 
20 J. Nadler, p. 34. 
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DIE ARME TONIETTA 


HEINRICH MANN’S TRIPLE VERSION 
OF AN OPERATIC PLOT 


By WEISSTEIN 


When, in 1907, Heinrich Mann set to work on his novel Die 
kleine Stadt—which grew out of his Italian experiences during the 
1890’s and reflects his increasing political-mindedness—he decided 
to place an operatic performance at its center.t This was all the 
more appropriate since it is with the arrival of the comedians that 
a new spirit, however short-lived, enters the little town that is the 
setting for the novel.? A lifelong devotee of the theater, and himself a 
playwright, Heinrich Mann was ever fond of portraying actors and 
singers in their professional environment.* It is in Die kleine Stadt, 
however, that this play-within-the-narrative technique is used most 
directly as a “handlungsbildendes Mittel.”* German literary history 
yields examples of analogous practices in Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister 
and Gerhart Hauptmann’s /m Wirbel der Berufung. 

Having determined the functional role to be played by the per- 
formance—and by the rehearsal which precedes it—Heinrich Mann 
was faced with the task of designing a plot that would be fitting both 
in form and subject matter. From his autobiography we learn that 
his spiritual love (die geistige Liebe) was directed toward Giacomo 
Puccini, to whose music he had been introduced during a sojourn in 
Florence.* Heinrich Mann saw in Puccini a “vollkommenen Darsteller 
des leidenschaftlichen Lebensgefiihls jener Tage [the fin de siécle] : 
seinem Schmelz, Aufschwung, Todesverlangen.’* And like the Italian 
composer he himself endeavored to incorporate the “gehobenen 
Gefiihle” into his writings. Following his inclination, he constructed 
Die kleine Stadt around the figure of Enrico Dorlenghi, the young 
conductor-composer “[ohne den] ich meinen Roman sonst nicht 
"1 The novel was published in 1909 by the Insel-Verlag at Leipzig. 

2In the end, the town (with the ?_— of two of its inhabitants, whose 
fate is described in the novella, “Die rgeizige”) resumes its accustomed 
manner of living. 

8 So in the novel Die Jagd nach Liebe, the play Schauspielerin, the novellas 
“Schauspielerin,” “Die Branzilla,” “Der Jiingling,” “Szene,” and others. 

#See Heinrich Mann, Ausgewahlte Werke in Einzelausgaben, ed. Alfred 
Kantorowicz (Berlin, 1951 ff.), III, 424. Future references to this edition shall 
be made by citing volume and page numbers only. 

5 See the chapter “Die geistige Liebe” on pp. 304 ff. of Ein Zeitalter wird 
besichtigt (Stockholm: Neuer Verlag, n.d.). 

6 Zeitalter, p. 306. Compare with this statement Donald J. Grout’s charac- 
terization of Puccini’s music in A Short History of Opera (New York, 1947), 


II, 437: “The musical characteristic of Puccini . . . is the intense, concentrated, 
melting quality of expressiveness in the vocal melodic line.” 
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geschrieben hatte.’ Dorlenghi, Heinrich Mann’s conception of the 
maturing Puccini, is not the actual protagonist of the novel, however ; 
that part was assigned to the lawyer and demagogue Ferruccio 
Belotti, under whose patronage the stagione takes place. 

Considering Heinrich Mann’s musical taste, one would expect to see 
Die arme Tonietta conceived along the lines of Manon Lescaut (1893) 
and La Bohéme (1896), Puccini’s early masterpieces. But as a 
manuscript sketch of the opera now in the Heinrich-Mann-Archiv in 
Berlin shows, the sentimentalisms 4 la Puccini were, from the begin- 
ning, blended with certain verismo elements suggested by Heinrich 
Mann’s literary background and experience.* Thus the writer’s 
own practice seems to contradict his statement that “[Puccinis] 
Haltung, der Stil seiner Personen in das Alltagliche nicht einbezogen 
werden diirfen.”® The present study is intended as a partial explana- 
tion of this contradictio in adjecto. 

As a historical phenomenon, verism can be traced in two different 
artistic genres, Giovanni Verga’s (1840-1902) Sicilian narratives 
being followed by Mascagni’s Cavalleria Rusticana of 1890 (which is 
in itself based on a Verga story) and Leoncavallo’s J Pagliacci of 1892. 
The degree of verism present in each genre depends largely on the 
specific rules which guide its behavior. Literary verism uses “scenes 
and characters from common life in the presentation of a vivid plot 
designed to arouse sensations by violent contrasts, to paint a cross- 
section of life without concerning itself with any general significance 
the action might have.’?® Its operatic counterpart adds a strong 
lyrical impulse by “simply and directly expressing intense passion 
through melodic or declamatory phrases” designed to make “the 
moments of excitement follow each other in swift climactic success- 
sion.”"* The veristic phase of operatic history passed so quickly 
mainly because the brevity and conciseness demanded by that style 
(Mascagni’s and Leoncavallo’s operas having only one act each) 
preclude the creation of the lyrical momentum (Stendhal’s “crystalli- 
zation”) essential to the operas of the conventional type; hence the 
return, under Puccini, to a more traditional form of music-making. 
It remains to be seen how Heinrich Mann softened the verism of his 
sketch in the novel and how he hardened it in a subsequent novella.’* 

The manuscript outline of Die arme Tonietta reveals an opera in 
three acts composed of seven, five, and two “Auftritte” (meaning 
situations, not scenes) respectively. The unity of action within each 
act is reflected in the stage settings suggested by Heinrich Mann him- 
self and included in the sketch. The conventional nature of the opera 

7 Zeitalter, p. 308. 

8 The sketch, entitled Die arme Tonietta, consists of three manuscript pages, 
microfilmed copies of which have been made available by the Archiv. 

% Zeitalter, p. 309. 

10 Grout, II, 436. 

11 Idem. 


12“Die arme Tonietta,” first published in the volume Das Herz (Leipzig, 
1910) ; reprinted in Vol. VIII of Mann’s Ausgewahlte Werke. 
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is iridicated by the distribution of dialogues and what are undoubtedly 
meant to be closed musical numbers—a broader scope than would 
seem permissible in a truly veristic context. In the completed novel, 
the author’s inherent skepticism toward the veristic genre finds ex- 
pression in a number of derogatory remarks with which he clearly 
identified himself.** 

The plot of the sketch and of the opera-within-the-novel being 
nearly identical (this is hardly the place to discuss certain minute 
differences), a brief summary of events may suffice to explain the 
divergency of their presentation. Piero is persuaded that Tonietta, his 
bride, has had an affair with the Baron Tancredi. He turns her out 
of the house, although she protests her innocence; and since her 
father also refuses to take her back, she is forced to earn her living 
as a prostitute. Later, however, Piero changes his mind and, for 
some undisclosed reason, again believes in her original innocence. 
(No rational explanation of this change is forthcoming, since opera 
deals with effects, i.e., emotions, not with causes, and since the 
aesthetic of verism discourages a fixation of guilt and responsibility.) 
For a little while the lovers are happily reunited ; but Piero’s ingrained 
jealousy tempts Tonietta first to flirt and then to elope with Tancredi. 
Piero intercepts their flight and stabs his wife and her would-be 
abductor. 

In the manuscript sketch of Die arme Tonietta, direct verbal and 
visual representation is stressed, and the spirit of drama is conveyed 
by the rhythmic alternation of monologues, dialogues, and choral 
passages. The musical values are only tentatively established, and 
only a small number of pieces are properly labeled.** That others are 
also intended as closed musical numbers can only be inferred from 
the opera-within-the-novel.** No provisions are made for the 
musical transitions—the customary means of creating a binding 
medium and assuring the lyrical continuity of an opera. There are no 
indications as to where purely instrumental passages are appropriate. 
Such passages, which may be introduced at the point where the 
emotions have waxed too strong to be signified by the spoken 
word, are barely hinted at by such shorthand notations as “engelhaft,” 
“selig wie Engel auf Wolken,” and “é proprio divino.”** 


18“Aber solche Sachen singt man nicht, zum Teufel” (III, 166), “In diesen 
Opern ist nun einmal alles schlecht und traurig” (III, 175); “Es ist eine klag- 
liche Geschichte” (III, 176). 

14 Pjero’s aria “Ich bin betrogen” and the duet “Wir sind allein” in Act I, 
Tancredi’s brindisi and the repetition of the duet in Act II. 

15 Geronimo’s aria “Geht zu Bett, meine Kinder” in Act I, the beggar’s aria 
“Da ich sehe, dass ihr Liebende seid” in Act II, and Tancredi’s aria “Ich bin 
nicht eifersiichtig” in Act ITI. 

16 The last pey is quoted by Heinrich Mann in his autobiography 
(Zeitalter, p. 307) as the utterance of an Italian Tosca enthusiast. Its German 
equivalent, “das ist geradezu gottlich,” appears in Die kleine Stadt (III, 162). 
The word “Engel” is put into the mouth of the blind poet Ortensi (III, 162, 
199), who uses it with reference to Garibaldi—a strangely political twist 
characteristic of the novel. 
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The matter is quite different with regard to Die arme Tonietta of 
the novel. Here the musical element is so skillfully verbalized that the 
reader has a distinct impression of being present at an operatic per- 
formance. The functional multivalence of the piece springs from 
Heinrich Mann’s intention—which is basic to an understanding of 
his novel—of using it as a mirror of life in the little town while, at 
the same time, preserving its artistic integrity. 

The various parts of the action are tied together by music, the 
orchestra providing suitable intermezzos and transitions. A descrip- 
tive harp solo in the first act invokes the moonlight atmosphere of 
Piero’s and Tonietta’s first encounter (III, 160). An instrumental 
sketch represents the union of the newlyweds, program-music style 
(III, 164). An interlude takes the place of the intermission between 
the second and third acts. 

At certain crucial points in the operatic action, the music antici- 
pated by Heinrich Mann introduces a new dimension by indicating 
contrasts of mood which, occurring simultaneously, are out of reach 
for language. Thus a feeling of plasticity is added, which considerably 
enhances the dramatic tension of Die arme Tonietta..* A good 
example of this technique is found in the middle of Act I, when 
Piero’s “drohende und schmerzvolle Tone” (the expression of his 
grief over Tonietta’s faithlessness) are echoed, ironically, by the 
chorus : 


Der Hochzeitszug kehrte zwischen den Feldern ins Dorf zuriick, wo es Abend 
lautete; ihm voran ward, wenn die Glocken schwiegen, die Fléte der Pifferari 
laut, die unsichtbar in der Ferne, als sei es Traum und Neckerei, eben die Weise 
bliesen, in der, gross im Vordergrunde, die Leidenschaft des Liebenden tobte. 
(III, 156) 


This is cogent proof of Heinrich Mann’s familiarity with operatic 
conventions and his innate sense of melo-dramaturgical propriety. 
Even greater importance attaches to the way in which Die arme 
Tonietta is integrated with the rest of the action. Its plot is not 
given synoptically, but is narrated partly by the members of the cast 
and partly by the townspeople themselves (both directly and in- 
directly). The disturbing effect of this change in point of view helps 
to divert the reader’s attention from the opera as opera to the action 
of Die kleine Stadt. A few musical numbers are introduced during 
the rehearsal, to which part of Chapter II is devoted (whereas the 
performance itself forms the nucleus of the following chapter).'* 
Portions of the second act are enacted during the intermission, 
when two of the stars, Italia Molesin and the Cavaliere Giordano, give 
previews of the scenes in which they are to appear shortly. Giordano’s 


17 Whereas the operatic conventions encourage the contemporaneous expres- 
sion of feelings in duets and ensembles, the spoken drama does not subscribe to 
the principle of simultaneity. 

18 “Seid fruchtbar, meine Kinder,” “Sieh, Geliebter, unser umbliihtes Haus,” 
and several other phrases mentioned only in this connection. 
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demonstration is not lacking in irony insofar as the tenor, having 
outlived his fame, is now reduced to playing the role of a Roman 
beggar (III, 179 f.). This tragicomic scene may stand as a symbol 
of the novel’s inherent irony ; for in Die kleine Stadt art is consistently 
treated politically, politics emotionally, and the emotions artistically. 

The remainder of the plot has to be pieced together from the com- 
ments representing the people’s voice, i.e., the audience reaction. 
Some of these are spontaneous outbursts, exclamations betokening the 
empathic relationship, so natural to Italians, between the spectators 
and the characters on stage. Since the operatic action contains a 
variety of basic moods and fundamental situaticns, each event is 
capable of furnishing a parallel to actual experiences. There is even 
an inkling of social criticism, when the Baron Tancredi, the “scoun- 
drel” of the opera, is found to have certain things in common with the 
town’s most prominent citizen.’® Since the novel documents Heinrich 
Mann’s discovery of the people (in contrast with his earlier individual- 
ism), the emphasis is more on the positive side than on the negative— 
although this is reversed in the novella. 

“Diese Dinge . . . haben uns tiefer bewegt als eine Liebestragédie 
in unserm Dorf, unter unsern Fenstern. Was macht diese Dinge 
gross?” inquires the blind poet at the end of the performance. To 
which question Beatrice, his wife, replies: “Dass ein Volk sie mit- 
fuhlt.” This judgment is confirmed by Enrico Dorlenghi, the author’s 
spokesman, who pronounces the following verdict : 


Ich habe also ein Volk gesehen! Das Volk, fiir das der Maestro Viviani seine 
Oper geschrieben hat. Ich wusste es, wir seien nicht allein; ein Volk hére uns. 
Wir wecken seine Seele, wir. . . . Und es gibt sie uns. . . . Es erfindet fiir uns, 
dies Volk, es fuhlt und tont in uns. In der Musik der Armen Tonietta hat es 
seinen eigenen Tonfall wiedererkannt, seine Gesten, sein Tempo. . . . Die 
singenden Gestalten waren starker und reiner als sie, und doch sie selbst. Da 
waren sie gliicklich, Menschen zu sein. Sie liebten einander. (III, 209) 


The explication of the complex interrelationship between truth 
and fiction in the novel would be incomplete without a word about 
Nello’s insistence on viewing his love for Alba (a nobleman’s daugh- 
ter destined for the convent) in terms of Piero’s love for Tonietta. 
Unlike Flora Garlinda, the Branzilla-like prima donna of the operatic 
troupe, Nello is an artist incapable of distinguishing between art and 
reality. As Heinrich Mann demonstrates in his novella “Schau- 
spielerin,” this is bound to have tragic consequences. Nello’s exalted 
love retiders him defenseless against Mrs. Camuzzi’s machinations. 
Aesthetically speaking, it is this pure lyricism, the absence of 
material dross, which makes the lovers’ fate an ideal musical subject ; 
and Der arme Nello becomes a Puccinesque counterpart (on the level 
of reality) of Die arme Tonietta. 

Having had to renounce the elaborate treatment of the social 


19 Compare III, 166, with III, 225, where Torroni is quoted as saying “sie 


gehore ihm, er sei ein Herr. 
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criticism latent in the opera-within-the-novel, Heinrich Mann felt an 
urge to exploit that angle of the story in a novella to be published 
separately.” Beginning with “Enttauschung” (1896) and ending 
with the sequence “Vermischtes aus der Zeitung” (1917), a number 
of his stories show a leaning toward the melodramatic, whether as 
psychologically refined as in Guy de Maupassant or as wild, sordid, 
and intensely lyrical as in Giovanni Verga, whose name (strangely 
enough) is absent from Heinrich Mann’s critical writings. It is to 
Verga rather than Maupassant that he turned when reshaping Die 
arme Tonietta. 

It may well have been Heinrich Mann’s keen perception of stylistic 
differences which caused him to separate the melodramatic element 
from the lyrical ingredients of the projected novella. This aesthetic 
compromise gravely endangers the artistic unity of “Die arme 
Tonietta,” too high a price having been exacted to maintain stylistic 
purity. The first section of the novella closely resembles Act I of the 
opera, although one begins to be aware of a growing concern with 
material facts and external circumstances.** Matteo (the Piero of the 
novella) is a soldier returning to his native village—a detail undoubt- 
edly borrowed from Verga. The proof of Tonietta’s innocence is 
coarsely physical, and the facts relating to the dispute between the 
lovers are anything but romantic.” 

But it is in the second part of the novella that the deviations from 
the operatic plot are fully manifested; ior only then does it become 
obvious that this is Matteo’s and not Tonietta’s story. Tonietta’s 
fate has been relegated to the background, and the light is now 
turned on the verbal sparring between Matteo and the Baron Tan- 
credi, their drunken orgy, and the bestial crime which follows it. 
Since jealousy furnishes the sole motive of this section, Matteo’s 
action lacks nobility and his feelings are not susceptible to music. 
There is unrestrained vulgarity in Heinrich Mann’s description of the 
climactic moment : 


Matteo fiel iiber [Tancredi] her und riittelte.— “Auf, Euer Pferd ist fort- 
gelaufen.” — “Lass es laufen,” grunzte der Tancredi und walzte sich auf die 
andere Seite. Matteo keuchte. Er hielt sich die Ohren zu, weil er wilde Stimmen 
hérte. Die Augen voll Blut, sah er in den Armen des Tancredi Tonietta. Der 
Tancredi walzte sich tiber sie. Matteo konnte nicht rasch genug in die 
Hosentasche fahren—und endlich stiess er zu—welche Erlosung—stiess zu, 
stiess zu. (VIII, 166) 


This action could hardly be called a crime de passion; and the mad 
intensity with which it is committed bears resemblance to the plight of 


20 “Tn der ‘Armen Tonietta’ wird gezeigt, wie ein verkommener Landedelmann 
die Ehre und den Ruf eines armen Madchens besudelt und ihr Leben zugrunde 
richtet.” Alfred Kantorowicz in his introduction to the novellas (IX, 377). 

vi detailed list of correspondences would exceed the scope of the present 
study. 

22For example: “Er schleifte sie weiter. Auf der Mitte des Hiigels 
klammerte sie sich an eine grosse Wurzel und war nicht loszubringen. .. . 
Zuletzt zerschnitt er die Wurzel, und so musste sie mit” (VIII, 158-59). 
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Biichner’s Woyzeck. Woyzeck, too, was made into an opera; but, 
seen with the eyes of the author of Die kleine Stadt, Alban Berg’s 
work is the very antitype of that genre, the principle of empathy 
having been replaced by that of alienation. And there is no possible 
way of reconciling Berg’s aesthetic with that of an author who, 
through one of his characters, sums up the impression made by Die 
arme Tonietta in the words: “Es geschieht viel Trauriges in dem 
Stiick, und dennoch, wenn man die Musik hort, scheint es einem, 
dass es keine Ungliicklichen mehr auf der Welt gibt” (III, 186). In 
the two versions of Die arme Tonietta Heinrich Mann has furnished 
proof of his extraordinary consciousness of style; and if he had not 
written an autobiography, it would be impossible to say which of the 
two styles here illustrated was more congenial to him. 


Indiana University 
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WATTENS AND THE PROFESSIONALS 
By Woxrcanc F. MicHakEL 


In a monograph of the Austrian publication Schlernschriften Anton 
Dorrer, the Innsbruck folklorist, gives an interesting report of the 
traditions of Wattens, a community some ten miles down the Inn 
valley from Innsbruck. Dérrer, who has done so much to acquaint 
us with the extremely important drama of his home area, the Tirol, 
reconstructs from the rich holdings of the Innsbruck archives and 
libraries this piece of local dramatic history. But his portrayal arouses 
far more than mere local interests. It shows the fruitful interplay of 
country and city developments, of folk customs and church rites, of 
local habits and national trends ; and Dérrer enlivens his presentation 
by frequent references to these outside influences. 

Perhaps the most important document discussed is a Christmas 
play from the late sixteenth century preserved in a baroque adaptation 
of the middle seventeenth century. The act division indicates the 
humanistic influence by way of the school drama of the sixteenth 
century; and Dorrer actually assumes that a schoolmaster was the 
original author, as far as one can speak of individual authorship in 
such community undertakings. For example, Dérrer outlines how 
some parts of the play show their direct dependence on the Bozen 
Corpus Christi play and others point to a relationship with Everyman, 
Last Judgment, and Antichrist dramatizations. In other words, the 
document is an important link in the folk drama tradition. 

Of unique significance is the performance of a religious drama 
which the Wattens group gave in the neighboring town of Hall in 
1549. Dérrer points to a number of other instances when originally 
amateur groups went on tour with their productions and so developed 
into semiprofessionals. The Wattens performance in Hall seems to 
be the first of these undertakings, at least in the Tirol. It is, therefore, 
an important link in a development which has not received adequate 
attention from historians of the theater. I consider it useful to devote 
a few words to this theme which is only cursorily treated in Dorrer’s 
interesting study. 

In most histories of German literature or the German stage one 
reads that the professional German theater had its beginning in the 
foreign groups that visited Germany: the French, the Italian, and 
especially the English comedians. That is basically incorrect. Crei- 


1“Geist und Kultur in Wattens,” Wattner Buch, Schlern-Schrift, CLXV 
(1959), 327-89. 
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zenach points to the fact that “the performances of the students and 
guilds in the cities more and more assumed a professional character,” 
and he gives several examples of groups of citizens touring with their 
performances*—a custom then becoming popular. Baechtold also 
mentions a number of examples of this development.* And indeed, 
Switzerland, a focal point of the folk drama, has been exemplary here. 
This does not mean that the good guildsmen now charged admission 
for their performances and made some extra money by touring the 
country. There is obviously a more basic change in attitude. I shall 
give two examples to indicate what I mean. 

In the Nuremberg city documents Hans Sachs in his earlier period 
is simply referred to as Hans Sachs or as Hans Sachs the cobbler. But 
later in his life the documents—and Hans Sachs himself—speak of 
Hans Sachs, der deutsche Poet. It is not quite clear whether he had 
completely given up his manual craft and his business, but it is obvious 
that his occupation as songwriter, playwright, and director seemed 
more important, even if it was not his sole source of income. We 
should remember that schoolteachers frequently used their theatrical 
enterprises as a welcome financial aid for their otherwise rather 
meager incomes. 

Another example is even more striking. In the minutes of the 
Cologne council deliberations for 1558, there is the following entry: 


Ein Burger von Solothorn uss Sweitzer iandt Heinrich Wirre hat angehalten 
umb erleuf, ein spil von der passion unseres hern Christi zu spielen. Ist, dieweil 
versiegelte urkunden von etlich oberlendisch Steden eracht, das er sollich spiel 
nach der historien und inhalt des Evangelii gebraucht, ist ime das spiel erlaubt.* 


The council minutes of Freiburg im Breisgau for the previous year 
show this entry: “item einem gaukler von Solothurn vererdt, so den 
passion gespielt hat, vererdt XIII fl.”* Doubtless this was the same 
man. Other entries for him turn up in Aarau, Schaffhausen, and 
Zurich ; he also appeared in Austria.* Since the Freiburg document 
refers to Wirre as “gaukler” (mountebank or juggler), there is no 
doubt that he was considered a professional. On the other hand, no 
ordinary juggler would have received such an unusually high re- 
muneration, one that compared very favorably even with the sums 
allotted by the Freiburg council to the participants in the Freiburg 
Corpus Christi play. Professionalism was quite evidently already well 
on its way when the English comedians entered the German scene. It 
is a question whether they accelerated this development or, by intro- 


2 Wilhelm Cre‘zenach, Die Schauspiele der englischen Komédianten, Deutsche 
National-Litteratur, hsg. Joseph Kirschner, Nr. 23 (Berlin, n.d.), p. 11. 

8 Jakob Baechtold, Geschichte der deutschen Literatur in der Schweiz 
(Frauenfeld, 1919), p. 269. 

*Carl Niessen, Die dramatischen Darstellungen in Kéln von 1526-1700, 
Veroffentlichungen des K6lnischen Geschichtsver., Nr. 3 (K6ln, 1917), 53. 

5 Wolfgang F. Michael, Die Anfange des Theaters zu Freiburg im Breisgau 
(Freiburg i.B., 1934), p. 46. 

6 For further details on Wirre, see Baechtold, pp. 269, 417/18. 
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ducing something so different, they did not actually impede it. Cer- 
tainly the vehicle of the foreign language forced the professionals for 
some time to rely on crude effects. But whether we consider the 
foreign invasion as a blessing or not, the German professionals had 


prepared the way. The little community of Wattens is an early station 
on this way. 


University of Texas 


REVIEWS 


The Arte of Angling, 1577. Anon. Second facsimile edition, edited by GeraLp 
Eaves BenTLey, with an introduction by Cart Orto von Kiensuscu and ex- 
planatory notes by Henry L. Savace. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1958. Pp. 178. $3.75. 


The little volume here handsomely reprinted was totally unknown until Carl 
Otto von Kienbusch discovered a unique copy in 1954, of which the Princeton 
press issued a limited first facsimile in 1956, including a modernized text by 
Gerald Bentley. It consists of a dialogue between Piscator, a master angler, 
and Viator, a novice friend. The dialogue takes place early one morning on a 
river bank, that evening at Piscator’s home, and the next morning at Piscator’s 
home. In the first scene the author, having captured the reader’s attention 
through rather broad comedy, amusingly demonstrates by means of Viator’s 
brash incompetence that there is much to be known about angling. In the second, 
Piscator’s wife Cisley, helped by her daughter Anne, serves up a fish dinner 
seasoned with a few tart comments; during it Piscator justifies angling to 
Viator on religious grounds as a permissible pleasure, characterizes the ideal 
angler, describes the angler’s equipment and its employment, and discusses the 
characteristics of some ten kinds of fish and how to angle for each. In the 
third, Piscator gives some information about baits, and the men depart to angle. 

In his preface von Kienbusch concludes on the basis of some similarities to the 
Compleat Angler that Walton used this as a source book. Bentley goes further, 
holding that Walton borrowed (1) two recipes for bait; (2) the names of his 
two principal characters; and (3) “those elements [of dialogue, impersonation, 
and plot interest] which give to the Compleat Angler much of its distinction 
{and had] appeared to be Walton’s own contribution to fishing literature.” He 
suggests that the author may be (1) a Marian exile (2) of Huntingdon, (3) 
connected with an institution having a warden, (4) a published writer, and 
(5) an experienced angler (not, however, Dean Nowell). 

Such a literary discovery as this is sensational, and all concerned must be 
commended for making it available in such an attractive and inexpensive format, 
and with such a wealth of editorial material. To point out that the editing is in 
several important respects far from satisfactory becomes, therefore, an unwel- 
come duty and must be viewed, in the above perspective, as a minor caveat. 

The basic trouble is that the editors have been more concerned with Izaak 
Walton and the Compleat Angler than with the book they were supposed to be 
editing. Association with so famous an author and book has, of course, great 
publicity value, especially if the association involves the “feet of clay” theme so 
beloved by yellow journalism. Such considerations, however, should not concern 
scholarship, and may distort it. Again (pleasant as it is to have the little volume 
in our hands), haste for publication may also have contributed to editorial dis- 
tortion; greater deliberation might have resulted in a more permanently satis- 
factory commentary. 

At any rate, excessive eagerness, or haste, to prove that Walton was greatly 
and directly indebted to The Arte of Angling leads the editors into charges that 
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to persons thoroughly conversant with both general and angling literature may 
seem unconvincing, even irresponsible. Carl von Kienbusch, for instance, dis- 
regards the debate tradition, which surely explains better Walton’s changing 
Viator into Venator and Auceps in his second edition than does the dark 
suspicion that he “regretted following The Arte in this respect too closely.” 

Bentley’s confession, in the first facsimile edition, that “I have made no 
exhaustive study of angling literature” is honest. But it does not excuse his 
concluding—after comparing the Compleat Angler only with The Arte of 
Angling and six other books on angling—that Walton plagiarized from it be- 
cause both books differ from the rest in similar ways and Walton’s is later; 
Walton was well read, and, if he wanted to plagiarize, he could have found 
dialogue, impersonation, and plot interest in many other books. Nor does 
honest confession compensate for Bentley’s ignorance of G. W. Bethune’s 
suggestion that Walton got his idea for the opening of the Compleat Angler 
from A Treatise on the Nature of God, attributed to Bishop Morton, nor for 
his general neglect of the dialogue tradition as far back as the Halieuticon, 
ascribed to Ovid, or Plutarch’s Terrestriane an aquitilia animalia sint callidora 
in the Moralia, which latter dialogue at least Walton probably knew. While 
The Arte of Angling was certainly the source for two bait recipes that Walton 
includes with many others, and with songs, verses, and anecdotes plucked from 
various sources to engarland his piscatorial idyll, he may have acquired them 
second or third hand. 

In any case Walton had sufficient knowledge and originality to have written 
the Compleat Angler without major dependence on The Arte of Angling; even 
if other aspects of the Compleat Angler be thought not to attest this, his biogra- 
phies do. As Andrew Lang wrote in his edition of the Angler in 1896, “For 
what has made him the favorite of schoolboys and sages, of poets and philoso- 
phers, he is indebted to none but his Maker and his genius.” It seems unfortu- 
nate, therefore, that “meek Walton’s heavenly memory” should have been 
violated in the interests of greater notoriety for The Arte of Angling. But the 
damage, probably irreparable, has been done. 

Meanwhile, in their preoccupation with the Compleat Angler, the editors 
neglect The Arte of Angling’s importance in its own right, which is consider- 
able. A good deal more might have been said of it as the second known English 
work on angling: of its values, methods, objectives, attitudes, tone, possible 
sources, differences from and possible influences upon other angling works. It 
also seems to merit far more discussion in connection with the history of drama. 

As noted above, it is divided into scenes, with some deference to the unities. 
The first scene is preoccupied with a familiar problem of Elizabethan dramatists : 
getting the audience’s attention, and doing a good job of it, with rapid give-and- 
take repartee and badinage, fabliau-like dispute and farcical situation (Piscator 
gets Viator to lie on his belly to land a perch, and when he is afraid tells him 
the outrageous lie that perch have no teeth in their mouths), plenty of physical 
action, and properties (including a stool which Viator sits on—hardly likely to 
be found on a river bank). It occurs to this reviewer that the production would 
be well received by an audience of schoolboys who, having been charmed by the 
farce of Scene 1, might be willing to endure the didacticism of the remainder 
for the sake of information about a favorite sport. Is it conceivable that we have 
here a native school prose interlude of a type heretofore unexemplified in English 
dramatic literature? Deponent sayeth not. 

Incidentally, clues in the text as to the author suggest to this reviewer Cam- 
bridgeshire as much as Huntingdonshire. Active at Cambridge at the time (an 
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institution with wardens only a dozen miles from the location referred to by 
Piscator) was the published writer and dramatist, Thomas Preston, author of 
Cambises (1569). 

Artuur M. Coon 


Michigan State University 


Jonathan Swift and the Age of Compromise. By KatHLEEN WittiaMs. Law- 
rence: University of Kansas Press, 1958. Pp. x + 238. $5.00. 


Perhaps more than is true of other writers, Jonathan Swift’s works need 
constant rethinking. This is so, Miss Williams would contend, because Swift's 
genius is for compromise, and compromise is often a complicated maneuver. To 
trace the delicate line by which Swift threads his way through a maze of extreme 
positions is a complex business. And since from age to age our awareness of 
the possible extreme positions varies, so our tracings will require constant 
refinement. 

For some time now the romantic interpretation of Swift as the dour and 
doughty and probably deranged misanthrope has been yielding to revisionist 
interpretations which see him as basically an authentic traditionalist given to 
extremes chiefly in his satirization of extremist positions. Miss Williams con- 
tinues these revisionist interpretations of Swift already familiar in the writings 
of Herbert Davis, George Sherburn, Ricardo Quintana, Martin Price, J. M. 
Bullitt, and others. She does not contest present trends of interpretation so much 
as she enlarges them. Where earlier treatments discuss Swift against a back- 
ground of literary, moral, and political satire, she fixes on Swift’s world view, 
particularly as this view is focused on the nature of man. 

Her wide perspectives, somewhat like those in Basil Willey’s works, enable 
her to get back of satire itself and to take stock of the reasons for its preva- 
lence in the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. “Inheriting the 
Renaissance positives of nature and reason, the absolute standards of goodness 
and truth, which their predecessors had confidently celebrated,” the men of 
Swift’s age “found their positives inadequately interpreted” and, what was 
worse, “difficult to interpret on any but a small scale.” Swift's type of per- 
formance is the result, “a modest approximation to truth,” a modest certainty, 
achieved by presenting truth chiefly by implication, “through the deployment of 
negative materials.” 

This is a nicely considered statement of what are perhaps the ultimate grounds 
for the positive interpretation of Swift’s work, for it shows why his negatives 
have a positive aura about them. The chief difficulty one could find in Miss 
Williams’ elaboration of her argument might be a tendency to give to the entire 
corpus of Swift’s writings a greater unity than may be warranted. She is 
certainly correct in considering his writings as a whole and, more particularly, 
in not scanting the sermons as a commentary on his poetry and prose satire. 
Yet one feels that while Swift’s writing generally is justly interpreted as having 
a positive purpose, not enough allowance is made for occasional exceptions. 
Some of his works, particularly those poems which are manifestly jeux d’esprit, 
are so erratic that it is difficult to see how they can be explained in terms of any 
overruling unified purpose. Moreover, specializing in the history of ideas rather 
than in the economy of literature leads, perhaps, to some neglect of the eight- 
eenth-century habit of writing even letters for conscious literary effect, as 
Sherburn has insisted Pope did even in his private correspondence. Swift and 
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his contemporaries may have espoused extraliterary ends more callously in their 
writing than a post-Romantic aesthetic would wish to allow, but their perform- 
ance did not always correspond with their avowed aims. Often they, too, were 
pure littérateurs despite themselves. 

But these are minor strictures, and not very confident ones, on an informed 
and astute book for which all students of Swift wiil be grateful. Even those 
who favor an irascible Dean over the present more domesticated and positive 
moralist need not be disappointed, for Miss Williams makes clear that if 
Swift was a middle-of-the-road man, his consummate irony made him as 
extreme a middle-of-the-roader as it was possible to be. 

This book, written by a British author and published by a mid-American 
university press, provides a fine example of international scholarly cooperation. 


Saint Louis University Warten J. One, SJ. 


The Early Collected Editions of Shelley's Poems. By H. Taytor, jr. 
New Haven: Yale Studies in English, Vol. 140, 1958. Pp. xiv + 108. $4.00. 


In this slender volume Charles Taylor has made a significant contribution te 
an admittedly narrow but nonetheless important field. Subtitled A Study in the 
History and Transmission of the Printed Text, the author considers first Mary 
Shelley’s edition of the Posthumous Poems (1824) and the circumstances sur- 
rounding its publication and suppression, the latter a result of Sir Timothy 
Shelley’s proscription against any similar publication during the baronet’s life- 
time. Only a partial recantation on Sir Timothy’s part made possible the 
famous 1839 Mary Shelley edition of the complete poems at that date. 

But the pirates did not recognize Sir Timothy’s dictum, and at least five un- 
authorized editions (those of William Benbow, A. and W. Galignani, Stephen 
Hunt, John Ascham, and Charles Daly) appeared in the interim. For the 
Galignani (1829) Mrs. Shelley gave assistance in the form of a sketch of the 
poet and a list of errata. Of the Ascham (1834) Taylor notes that the two 
volumes “have never been examined closely by students of Shelley’s text, [but 
they] prove to be the most interesting of all the pirated editions” (p. 26). 
Valuable collations and bibliographical descriptions of all of these pirated 
issues make for fascinating reading. 

The collations tabulate “every substantial” verbal variant from Mrs. Shelley’s 
first 1839 edition and appear to be acceptably complete, but with respect to 
punctuation only those items “affecting the meaning, or meter, of the context” 
have been given (p. 47). Here Taylor might have been more inclusive, despite 
his statement that such details were “generally left to the discretion of the 
printer.” In poetry, matters of rhythm and phrasing are strongly or subtly in- 
fluenced by shadings in punctuation, and it is well to err on the side of over- 
rather than under-representation. 

There is one other apparent oversight. It is noted that the 1836 edition 
of Charles Daly was reissued “from the same type” in 1839, but no mention is 
made of “A New Edition, Revised and Corrected, by G. Cuningham” which 
appeared over the Daly imprint in the same year. Possibly the fact that this 
work was clearly dependent on Mrs. Shelley’s edition placed it outside the 
scope of the present study. 

Probably Taylor's most remarkable finding is the degree of dependence 
Mrs. Shelley placed on the Galignani and Ascham texts in her 1839 edition. 
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Taylor shows convincingly through collations that, rather than risk her original 
editions, she used ‘hese two as printer’s copy (Galignani for her second volume, 
Ascham for the other three), hoping to make necessary corrections in the 
proofs. But illness increased the normal risks of oversight, made accuracy of 
checking and correction most difficult, and led to perpetuation of errors by 
later editors who placed too great dependence on her work. 

From this Taylor draws two general conclusions: (1) “Her mistaken assump- 
tion that she would be able to correct in proof whatever errors might enter the 
text through the use of unauthorized editions illustrates the danger of relying 
on anything but the best possible printer’s copy [manuscript or first edition] 
when an edition purporting to have textual value is being prepared” (p. 45) ; 
and (2) “[If] an editor is trying to explain the presence of curious variants in 
editions after the first, he should consider their derivation from a piracy” (p. x). 

The principles, seemingly obvious, have clearly not always been binding in the 
past, as editors of Shelley’s poetry since 1839 have too frequently demonstrated. 
In the future, for those who edit Shelley with consideration or respect for textual 
problems, the way will be made both clearer and smoother because of Charles 
Lawrence J. ZILLMAN 


University of Washington 


Matthew Arnold’s Books: Toward a Publishing Diary. Edited by Witt1am 
E. Bucxier. Genéve: Librairie E. Droz; Paris: Librairie Minard, 1958. 
Pp. 182. Fr. s. 12.-. 


Students of Matthew Arnold have been curious about the content of this 
work since Buckler’s announcement in 1953 of his intention to publish some 300 
letters of Arnold to his two major publishers—Macmillan & Company and 
Smith, Elder & Company. Interest was aroused further when these letters led 
Buckler to point out the significance of an unrecorded American edition of 
Arnold’s poetry (PMLA, LXIX [1954]), to suggest that Arnold made a lecture 
tour of the United States to pay a “spiritual” debt to Emerson (American 
Literature, XXIX [1958]), and to present studies of three Arnold problems 
(PMLA, LXXIII [1958]). Now that the letters have appeared, the continued 
interest which they have engendered seems justified. One cannot help feeling, 
however, that the real significance of this volume has been diminished somewhat 
by the editor’s frequent use of the letters elsewhere. The importance of this 
publication lies in its presentation of a side of the writer which was hitherto 
scarcely known—Arnold the businessman. 

Buckler has wisely refused a wholesale publication of these letters, and has, 
instead, arranged excerpts in a form to simulate a publishing diary for the 
period 1860-1888, with, whenever possible, each of Arnold’s works treated 
separately. The editor has supplemented the excerpts from Arnold's letters 
with extracts from Macmillan’s letter book (apparently Smith, Elder’s no 
longer exists) to present a review of the author-publisher relationships and the 
publishing particulars of the writer’s works. 

For the most part, if we are to believe Buckler’s transitional remarks, the 
relationship between Arnold and his publishers was an admirable one. Through 
the years a warm friendship developed between Arnold and Smith; but between 
Arnold and Macmillan there seems never to have been a relationship so personal, 
yet there was always respect and friendliness. However, in the letter-excerpts 
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that are given to us, the relationship seldom escapes the business-end of writing 
and publishing, and from it all Arnold emerges “a clear-eyed man of business.” 
He paid close attention to the sale of his books, for in his early career he 
depended upon this income to pay the annual £100 premium on his life insurance 
and his sons’ school bills; later in life, he looked upon this money as a possible 
source of security in his old age. 

Arnold’s business transactions were based almost entirely upon the principle 
that authors were inclined to overrate what their works ought to bring them, 
while publishers were prone to underrate profits. His aim was to determine a 
fixed sum for an edition of a specified number of copies which would be fair to 
all parties concerned. This led him eventually to do away with publishing on com- 
mission and royalty. Although temporary financial respite came in 1870 when 
“an old brewer, a distant cousin” left him £2,000, Arnold frequently found that 
his income from school inspecting and literary works was insufficient for meet- 
ing the regular financial demands made upon him. In these instances his 
requests for advances were sympathetically received by his publishers, who 
promptly deposited the needed sums into his account at Twining’s. Nevertheless, 
here, as with most friendships where finances are involved, there had to be at 
least one period of friction. 

A misunderstanding, not a quarrel, “not the ghost, even, of a quarrel,” with 
Macmillan and Smith occurred in 1875. The precipitating factors, Buckler tells 
us, were the frequent demands made upon Arnold’s income and a comparison of 
terms and proposals made to him by each publisher. With both firms the 
trouble seems to have arisen over Arnold’s small share of the profits. In each 
case Arnold expressed his disappointment firmly, but without anger or high- 
handedness, and when negotiations appeared to have failed, he proposed to 
transfer his work quietly to other publishers. At each instigation, the publishers 
assuaged Arnold’s dissatisfaction by making his profits larger. 

There seems to be no evidence that Arnold was playing one publisher against 
the other; he merely made a genuine appraisal of the commercial value of his 
works and acted accordingly. Actually, both writer and publishers were aware 
of the reciprocal service that each performed for the other. Arnold could not 
forget that his works in the hands of Macmillan & Company and Smith, Elder 
& Company were for the first time making serious money; the publishers, on 
the other hand, were not unaware of the prestige value that arose from present- 
ing Arnold’s work to the public, even though the profit to them personally, in 
many instances, was small. 

To Arnold and his publishers, the business of presenting books to the public 
was no light problem. The “look” of works constantly arose as a topic for dis- 
cussion in their correspondence. The print, size, and shape of books were care- 
fully weighed before forwarding manuscripts to the printers. When one voiume 
was shorter than another, it was put on “rather thicker paper not to show the 
difference.” When there seemed to be too few pages, prefaces were given Arabic 
numbers to make the book appear larger to readers who determined its size by 
referring to the final page of the volume. The author realized the importance of 
being Professor of Poetry and suggested that On the Study of Celtic Literature 
appear while he could still put the title after his name. Culture and Anarchy was 
made attractive to read by breaking it down into chapters with headings supplied 
by the phrases in the book which had become famous after the work had appeared 
in article form. Arnold was receptive to new “looks” in publishing ; he approved 
of Macmillan’s suggestion to stereotype the Poems and to publish a cheap 
edition of Essays in Criticism for colonial and Indian circulation. He, himself, 
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suggested, “would it not be possible to inaugurate a most desirable novelty in 
English publishing with the volume [Essays in Criticism], and to bring it out in 
paper instead of those odious boards? Do think of it—a yellow paper—neatly 
lettered.” 

A great deal of attention was paid to having the books reviewed and advertised. 
Review copies were distributed to periodicals and people who were most apt to 
help their “retentissement and ultimate sale.” Volumes were sent to an editor's 
private address rather than to the office, since he was apt to “personally decide” 
about notices. Announcements of publication were to appear first in the weekly 
papers, but not until the book could “be announced to be published at the end of 
the week following,” and, above all, no newspaper panegyrics were to appear in 
the advertisements. 

In the printing and editing of Buckler’s volume, there is much to be com 
mented upon. Librairie E. Droz has done an injustice to this edition of Arnold's 
letters. Printing errors are so numerous that the text frequently becomes 
difficult to read. Footnote numbers, when they have not been omitted entirely, 
often direct the reader to incorrect references. Buckler, too, one feels, could have 
made better use of the five years devoted to this “modest volume.” The remaining 
unpublished and published letters of Arnold to Macmillan and Smith that are 
available could have clarified many vague references in this work. 

But even without the aid of additional letters, the editor could have been more 
thorough in his editorial work. For instance, the letter to Smith on page 102 
dated Friday [June 1870] is clearly Friday, June 17, 1870, since Arnold mentions 
in the letter taking a book to Lowe on his trip “to Oxford on Monday.” Both 
Arnold and Lowe were to receive a D.C.L. from Oxford—Arnold on Tuesday, 
June 21; Lowe, Wednesday, June 22. Had Buckler referred to TLS, August 31, 
1933, p. 576, he would have found quoted in its entirety Arnold’s letter of May 1, 
1869—the answer to Macmillan’s letter of April 29. The content of this letter 
would have clarified the problem of numbering the new edition of Poems and 
would have presented Arnold's objection to marking the work vol. i. and vol. #. 
or first volume and second volume. 

Although there is much to be desired in the printing and editing of Buckler’s 
edition of Arnold’s letters, nevertheless it represents a significant contribution to 
the knowledge of the poet. The editor is to be commended for his desire to 
bring “this material to the hands of students of Arnold’s books at a date earlier 
than the decade or two that would be necessary to produce the complete letters.” 


R B 
University of Colorado ocer L. Brooxs 


Wallace Stevens: An Approach to His Poetry and Thought. By Rospert Pack. 
New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 1958. Pp. xvi + 203. $4.50. 


In spite of its deceptively explicit air, the poetry of Wallace Stevens depends 
for much of its effect upon relatively inaccessible reserves of meaning. In this 
brilliant study Robert Pack explores these reserves, describing in detail the ideas 
that control Stevens’ sophisticated manipulation of imagery and language. 

The subject of Stevens’ poetry is poetry itself. His work is not mere shoptalk, 
however, for the problems of perception and interpretation that confront the 
poet are analogous to the problems of all consciousness. For Stevens the world 
of sense is incomplete without “the more than rational distortion” effected by 
the imagination. The characteristic Stevens poem follows a process of relating 
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objective reality and imaginative response in such a way that together they 
become a higher unity, a “supreme fiction.” Though the imagination is the 
source of energy, it can operate, in Stevens’ view, only by taking reality as its 
framework and its subject matter. Nor can it impose itself at will upon reality. 
On the contrary, reality escapes final mastery by the imagination because it is 
both infinite and ephemeral. These facts do not lead Stevens to find refuge for 
the imagination in a supernatural realm that can arbitrarily be made congenial 
to its powers. Instead he remains in the real world, demonstrating in his 
poetry that its intransigence expands and deepens the imaginative possibilities 
of the “paradise” of sense experience. 

Stevens’ view of the relationship between imagination and reality, as Pack has 
described it, is dynamic, subtle, full of ironies and paradoxes, and rich in elusive 
sensuous overtones. It is a subject that challenges exposition, and Pack does it 
ample justice. His method consists, in part, of defining the concepts peculiar to 
Stevens that are expressed in such terms as “chaos,” “nothingness,” “the hero,” 
and “supreme fiction,” and of identifying Stevens’ leading symbols. He ap- 
proaches Stevens’ philosophy through explications of a number of his most 
important poems, including “Sunday Morning,” “Le Monocle de Mon Oncle,” 
“Esthétique du Mal,” and “Notes Toward a Supreme Fiction.” Robert Pack is 
not one of those critics who display so much energy and ingenuity in explication 
that they seem to embark on imaginative adventures of their own, leaving the 
text far behind. He lacks neither energy nor ingenuity, but he uses them 
responsibly, within the proper limits of explication. He creates the impression 
that he can read Stevens’ mind, and this, his subject being what it is, generates 
intense excitement. 

There are, however, some parts of Stevens’ doctrine which Pack has failed 
to clarify. It has been observed that Stevens does not define “reality,” a term 
crucial in The Necessary Angel and in his philosophy generally. Although the 
words “reality” and “imagination,” the poles of the axis upon which Stevens’ 
philosophy spins, recur incessantly in Pack’s book, he does not place them as 
concepts within Stevens’ system, but allows them to carry their usual vague 
denotations. As a result, some of the statements in which these terms appear 
approach incoherence. For example: “Stevens’ reality is dependent on the 
imagination for realization; and the imagination, as part of a greater reality, is 
dependent upon itself for realization.” Also, Pack has little to say about the 
rivalry between reality and the imagination which Stevens describes in his 
criticism as a potential source of danger. 

As a key to the difficult work of a poet and thinker of impressive stature, 
Pack’s book is a significant contribution to the study of modern poetry. It is 
perhaps necessary to say no more in recommending it than that it is worthy 


of its subject. — 
University of Washington 


Chrétien, Troyes, and the Grail. By Ursan T. Hormes, jr., and Sister M. 
Amevia Kienke, O.P. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1959. Pp. x + 230. $5.00. 


The earliest of all Grail romances was the Perceval, or Conte del Graal, 
composed in the last quarter of the twelfth century by the French poet, Chrétien 
de Troyes. In Chrétien, Troyes, and the Grail Urban T. Holmes and Sister 
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Amelia have assembled evidence designed to throw light on the author, the 
political and intellectual background of the period, and the meaning of the poem 
itself. In the course of their exposition, they offer additional support for the 
revolutionary new Judaeo-Christian interpretation of the Perceval which was 
first promulgated by Holmes in 1947. 

Part One (by Holmes) gives us a valid picture of life in the city of Troyes 
in the twelfth century (Chapter I) ; a survey of the Arthurian traditions which 
Chrétien may have encountered during a possible visit to Britain (Chapter II) ; 
a consideration of Chrétien's earlier poems in relation to his life in the court of 
Henry the Liberal and his wife, Marie de Champagne, at Troyes, suggesting that 
our poet may have been a converted Jew (Chapter III); and, finally, an ex- 
planation of the Grail Castle episode in the Perceval as a symbolic rendering of 
the Synagoga-Ecclesia motif setting forth the poet’s theme, the conversion of 
the Jews to Christianity (Chapter IV). A fifth chapter summarizes Holmes’s in- 
vestigations. 

In Part Two (by Sister Amelia) we are offered an analysis of the prologue 
of the Perceval, designed to show how this prologue prepares the reader for 
the poem’s spiritual theme (Chapter VI); a review of the Synagoga-Ecclesia 
motif as it appears in medieval art, especially in the stained glass windows ex- 
ecuted under the direction of Abbot Suger at Saint-Denis (Chapter VII) ; and, 
last of all, a study of the iconography of two disputed Arthurian works of art, 
the Modena archivolt and the Otranto mosaic, indicating that the spiritualization 
of the Arthurian legend had begun at least as early as 1165, that is, well before 
the composition of the Perceval (Chapter VIII). In Chapter IX Sister Amelia 
summarizes her conclusions. Appendixes to this book include a critique of a 
recent book by Erich Kohler; a review of selected Perceval scholarship from 
1894 to the present; and an “Alphabetical Key to the Symbolism of Chrétien’s 
Perceval,” listing the main characters and objects in the poem, and explaining 
their symbolic value on the Old and New Testament levels of meaning. A 
bibliography and index round out the volume. 

From the above summary it can be seen that there is much variety in this 
book. Basically, however, Urban Holmes and Sister Amelia are trying to do 
two things: illuminate the poet’s historical background and expound the mean- 
ing of the poem. Their chapters on the city of Troyes, Chrétien himself, and 
medieval art can, I think, stand as valuable contributions to our knowledge of 
the poet and the intellectual background of his period. But their explication of 
the poem itself does not measure up to the achievement represented by their 
historical investigations. 

The authors see in the poem four levels of meaning, according to the medieval 
exegetical tradition: the literal, allegorical, moral, and anagogical. In addition 
to these, and apparently cutting across them, are the Old and New Testament 
levels (listed in the “Key” as an appendix to the book). Thus Perceval, the 
literal romance hero, is also the Virtue of Fortitude, the ideal Christian knight, 
and Man experiencing a spiritual ascent through prayer and sacramental grace. 
Furthermore, on the Old Testament level Perceval is Paul the apostle, or rather 
“Saul,” as he was named before his conversion, and on the New Testament level 
he is Paul (after his conversion). Perceval’s father is, like the Fisher King, 
Jacob (O.T.), although, on the New Testament level, the father becomes the 
Virtue of Justice and the priesthood of Jacob, while the Fisher King becomes 
Peter, the “fisher of rnen.” Perceval’s mother is Rachel (O.T.) and the Virtue 
of Religion (N.T.). I cannot believe that any medieval poet, let alone Chrétien, 
ever wrote this kind of poem. 
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It is possible, of course, that I have not sufficiently grasped the ramifications 
of the authors’ interpretation of the text. If so, then I must point out, in self- 
defense, that nowhere in the book is there a sustained presentation of their 
interpretation, no analysis of how the Judaeo-Christian theme emerges in a 
straightforward, uninterrupted reading of the poem. One must turn to articles 
written by the authors during the last twelve years, and even then, in my 
experience, no clear picture of the Judaeo-Christian interpretation emerges, 
because, as the authors themselves point out, their own views have been modified 
over the years. 

The nearest thing to a sustained presentation of the poem’s meaning is 
Holmes’s analysis of the Grail procession in Chapter IV. The theme of the 
poem is Charity, says Holmes, and it finds expression in two main threads of 
the narrative, the Gauvain and the Perceval adventures. Gauvain has charity, 
but it is called forth by his own will; Perceval’s charity comes from the grace 
of God. In the poem, the people of the “Isles” (outside of Christianity, i.e., the 
Jews) are to be brought into the Arthurian realm (Christendom), and hence 
converted. In this way much sorrow and bloodshed (persecution of the Jews) 
can be avoided. Perceval himself comes from the “Isles,” and hence eventually 
undergoes such a conversion as a result of his experience in the Grail Castle, 
where the Grail procession sets forth symbolically the conversion of the Temple 
to the Church. 

In the course of presenting the view which I have just summarized, Holmes 
introduces evidence showing that there was considerable contemporary interest 
in Solomon’s Temple, in the Synagoga-Ecclesia motif, and in the actual con- 
version of the Jews. But although this background is a prerequisite for his 
interpretation of the poem, it cannot take the place of the interpretation itself. 
Holmes says that by contrasting the Gauvain and Perceval narratives we can 
see that Gauvain has a self-developed charity. I do not see how this conclusion 
follows at all from his examples. Surely Gauvain is the embodiment of sens, as 
Nitze has shown. If Perceval’s conversion is symbolized by his coming into 
Arthurian society, what is the point of his being sent away from there by the 
hideous damsel? Why does he wind up at the hermitage, away from the court 
of Arthur? Many more such questions could be asked. 

We are left, then, with the observation that the Grail Castle resembles the 
Temple, foreshadowing its conversion to the Church. But, as Holmes points out, 
“other interpretations, hosts of them, have fitted beautifully into an understand- 
ing of the Grail” (p. 78). How then are we to get at the truth? Holmes says: 
“We must possess ourselves of the learning and knowledge of life as they were 
in Chrétien’s time” (pp. 78-79). This we must do; but I do not agree that this 
can by itself lead us to an understanding of the poem. The truth can only come 
from a close analysis of the text itself. If the Synagoga-Ecclesia motif is in fact 
present, then we need to know whether the poem as a whole develops this theme, 
whether there is a momentum and an inner consistency in the narrative that 
supports it. A “key” to the symbolism of the poem will not give us this knowl- 
edge. The poem’s higher meaning must have a perceptible relationship with the 
narrative structure on the literal level. 

Lacking a systematic exposition by the authors, we may perhaps test their 
interpretation by our own reading of the poem, using their symbolism as a guide. 
One remembers, for example, that hilarious scene near the beginning of the 
Perceval, in which the young hero, still very much the country bumpkin, finds a 
damsel sleeping in a tent. In a delightful parody of courtly love, Chrétien tells 
us how Perceval, mechanically following his mother’s advice, grabs the girl, 
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kisses her roughly, and jerks a ring off her finger. While she weeps, he sits 
down and eats her food, and, after stuffing himself, he departs, commending her 
to God. Now it is entirely possible for a poet, and especially Chrétien, to use 
comedy for a serious purpose. But what, according to Holmes and Sister Amelia, 
is the sententia or higher meaning of this episode? They say that it sets forth 
symbolically Saul’s persecution of the early Church. What possible relation- 
ship can this narrative have to the higher meaning that they suggest? Surely 
such an interpretation turns a deaf ear to the tone of this passage and runs 
roughshod over Chrétien’s own conception of belle conjointure, the principle of 
poetic composition which requires that there be a harmonious union of sensus 
and sententia, letter and spirit. 

Although I have felt it necessary to criticize the theories of Urban Holmes and 
Sister Amelia, I have done so with considerable regret, for in some ways they 
are, in my opinion, on the side of the angels. Holmes says, for example: “A 
theory of research which is dear to the heart of the present writer is that, 
except in aesthetic criticism, a literary investigator must be thoroughly steeped 
in the ideas, the physical surroundings, and the realia of the period which con- 
cerns him” (p. 3). Of previous interpretations of the poem the authors observe: 
“When sens is explained it is made to seem very trivial” (p. vi). And again: 
“An inner sense is always present in any serious production of the Middle Ages. 
We must seek for the meaning—the cause which rendered the Quest of the 
Grail the most significant masterpiece of the Middle Ages, before the Divina 
Commedia of Dante” (p. v). With these and other similar remarks I am in 
complete agreement. And I wish to reaffirm my belief in the importance of the 
authors’ historical research, which may well provide the starting point for 
further investigation into the life and work of Chrétien de Troyes. As Holmes 
and Sister Amelia remark in their preface: “It is a service to scholarship to 
open the door a little wider and encourage every one to speculate further.” 


D . Fow ier 
University of Washington ©. 


Un Decennio di critica flaubertiona (1945-1955). By Sercto Cicapa. Milano: 
Istituto Lombardo di Scienze e Lettere, Estratto dai Rendiconti, Classe di 
Lettere, XCI, 1957. Pp. 623-687. 


Sergio Cigada presents here a critical bibliography of Flaubert studies in 
the ten years following the appearance of the Société “Les Belles Lettres” 
edition of Flaubert’s works (1945), prepared by René Dumesnil and containing, 
it will be recalled, quite extensive bibliographies. Cigada records some three 
hundred titles; for nearly two out of three he has appended critical notes. All 
are grouped under one or another of several appropriate headings, and cross 
references take care of those which need two or more entries. In conclusion 
Cigada offers a four-page summary of what the ten years have produced in 
Flaubert studies; this is the titlke—and hence, I suppose, the purpose—of his 
work. It is more likely, however, that it will be read and used as a critical 
bibliography, and it is this aspect which I propose to review here. 

All Flaubertistes are automatically and heavily in debt to anyone who collects 
three hundred titles on this subject, and let me record my personal debt at the 
outset: Cigada’s work has already proved useful to me. But beyond this, the 
reviewer of a bibliography has as his only function to point out errors, both of 
omission and commission, a thankless task at best. 
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The first criterion for judging a bibliography is its completeness. It is tedious 
for an American scholar to have to report that, once again, a European re- 
searcher has acted as though it were unnecessary to make a serious effort to 
find out what American scholarship has done. Cigada avers at the start that 
he has offered “un’analisi, la pitt completa possibile.” He adds: 

Crediamo peré di poter garantire che la bibliografia che seguira oltre ad essere 
la pit completa possible, raccoglie tutto cid che di sostanziale e concreto ha 
prodotto la critica flaubertiana dell’ultimo decennio; e che nessun documento 
© contributo di reale interesse rimarra trascurato. 

This is simply not so, either in terms of American scholarship or even of 
European. 

I do not propose to redo Cigada’s work here. It will have to be sufficient to 
offer enough items omitted from his study so that the nonspecialist will under- 
stand that Cigada’s work is no more than a first step in an investigation of 
Flaubert bibliography. To take the work of one year as reported in the French 
VI Bibliography presented to the Modern Language Association in December, 
1950, Cigada appears to have missed some eight items (I may err on the high 
side, as Cigada’s book has no index of titles or authors, and hence it is not 
always easy to determine whether he has included a given item). Among these 
omissions are A. G. Engstrom, “Flaubert’s Correspondence and the Ironic and 
Symbolic Structure of Madame Bovary,” Studies in Philology, XLVI (1949), 
479-95; the appropriate parts of Francois Mauriac, Mes Grands Hommes 
(Paris, 1949) ; Joyce Cary, “The Way a Novel Gets Written,” Harper's Maga- 
sine, CC, No. 1197 (February, 1950), 87-93; and three typed theses or disserta- 
tions in French universities. 

A further item from this same bibliography, C. Claveria, “Unamuno y la 
enfermedad de Flaubert,” appears in Cigada’s bibliography as Item 191, one 
of nine “studi dei quali, pur avendo avuto notizia, non siamo in alcun modo 
riusciti, per varie ragioni pratiche, a venire a conoscenza.” The article appeared, 
as Cigada correctly records, in the Hispanic Review, XVIII (1950), 42-62. This 
journal is not that hard to come by: with luck the issue in question could still 
be purchased for a small sum; failing that, the article could be microfilmed. 
A similar approach would have gained Cigada access to other “unobtainable” 
items; for instance, Harry Levin’s excellent “Flaubert, Portrait of the Artist 
as Saint,” an important study from the Kenyon Review, X (1948), 28-43. An- 
other of Levin's articles, “Madame Bovary: The Cathedral and the Hospital,” 
from Essays in Criticism (January, 1952), Cigada cites as Item 103, but he 
refers to an Italian translation. 

Elsewhere Cigada cites an article and happens to quote a passage from it 
which refers to an essay by Somerset Maugham on Madame Bovary. Not even 
so obvious a clue leads Cigada to track down and list this essay. For the record, 
it was published originally in a periodical but is perhaps most conveniently 
found now in Maugham’s Art of Fiction (New York, 1955). To suggest the 
character of other omissions: there are several Mauriac items which Cigada 
ignores. More difficult items (and hence more crucial) are additional cases 
where, as in the Maugham book, an important study on Flaubert is buried in 
a work of more general import, for example in Martin Turnell’s The Novel 
in France (New York, 1951), with a chapter of considerable interest for this 
bibliography. 

Strange though it certainly seems, Cigada appears to make no adequate use 
of reviews or the “Books Received” listing of journals, The New York Times, 
and so forth. He does make use of the RHL quarterly bibliographies, but he 
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does not seem to know that PMLA has a similar annual one; and I am afraid 
he does not know that the Reader’s Guide to Periodical Literature exists at all, 
or, for that matter, the Year's Work in Modern Languages either. Failure to 
consult these sources results in a staggering number of omissions which I can- 
not possibly list here, and many of these are of major importance. In sum, 
while Cigada’s list is a useful step toward a Flaubert bibliography, his own 
optimistic comments about its completeness are wholly unwarranted, and the 
list must not be considered as more than a convenient starting point. 

A bibliographer must make two successive choices. First, he must decide 
whether to offer an unevaluated list or a critical one: the latter choice is the 
more arduous, but it is almost indispensable, given the volume of critical 
scholarship today. Cigada is to be congratulated on having made this more 
difficult choice: he relegates to footnotes those items which are really unim- 
portant rehearsals of familiar matters; he then discusses the remaining items 
(roughly two out of three). 

There is, however, a further choice which must then be made: what is to be 
the character of the critical commentary? My own belief is that a bibliographer 
should absent himself from his work as much as he can, presenting as imparti- 
ally as possible what he finds to be the content of the works he does elect to 
discuss: the reader is thus given a quick run-down (a sort of abridged review) 
of the material and is free to make his own judgment. Cigada uses this approach 
only for the factual articles he cites. When the burden of the article is on style, 
aesthetics, or other matters of subjective import, he always gives his own judg- 
ment. Not infrequently he summarizes the contents, but at other times he gives 
no report at all, contenting himself with stating only that he disagrees with 
the thesis presented. With the negligible exception of an unpublished doctoral 
dissertation, almost no study in these areas meets with anything but his cate- 
goric contempt. 

Cigada’s bibliography is thus not only incomplete but also highly personal 
and sometimes shockingly biased. In addition, the tone in which he phrases his 
disagreements is simply inadmissible. “Ovvio,” “gratuito,” “debole,” “debolis- 
simo” are harsh words to throw about as easily as he does; they should never 
be used without a most careful demonstration that they are unavoidable, as 
I have sought to do here. His little book is full of this sort of presumptuous 
phrasing. The Istituto Lombardo di Scienze e Lettere, which published the 
work, might well have exercised an editorial care which lay beyond the capaci- 
ties of the author. 

B. F. Bart 


Syracuse University 


Rainer Maria Rilke: The Ring of Forms. By Frank Woop. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1958. Pp. 240. $4.50. 


Frank Wood's scholarly book, Rainer Maria Rilke: The Ring of Forms, is a 
welcome addition to the ever-growing list of works that try to explain and 
interpret Rainer Maria Rilke. Rilke has often been called a European phe- 
nomenon and rightly so, for he was born in Prague of German-speaking parents, 
and he lived in Paris, in several places in Switzerland, and in various other 
countries. He wrote not only in German, but also in French, and at one time 
even considered writing in Russian. After Goethe and Heine, Rilke has been 
more discussed at home and abroad than any other German poet. Few poets 
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have offered to critics, commentators, and biographers such complex and 
tantalizing problems. 

“To hardly any other modern poet have there appeared so many so-called 
approaches (metaphysical, hagiographical, Marxist, Freudian, existentialist, 
and perhaps some day we shall be favored with a Vegetarian one)” (p. 5), states 
Frank Wood. Facetiousness aside, the complex, multivalent and difficult symbols 
and images in Rilke’s poetry can hardly be understood by anyone who is not, at 
least vaguely, familiar with the basic notions of Freud and of existentialism. 
Indeed, I should like to add that some knowledge of mysticism and Zen will be 
eminently helpful to him who is not satisfied with the “emotional accessibility” 
of Rilke, but wishes to “understand the significance of his symbols” or “what 
the poetry is really about” (p. 6). 

Wood's aim is to interpret the total work of Rilke: that is, to show (in 
accordance with the critical temper of our time) “the extreme homogeneity of 
Rilke’s evolution as a poet” (p. 37), to point up that there is only one Rilke and 
that critics who attempt to distinguish the poet of Prague, the Parisian poet, 
and the poet of Muzot have failed to recognize that the symbols and motifs of 
Rilke’s ripe genius were already present in his early work. Wood attempts to 
“reveal the interrelatedness of both ‘early’ and ‘late’ in the unraveling of specific 
themes and motifs” (p. 4). While it is true that most Rilke studies are con- 
cerned with specific phases of his work, Wood’s is by no means the only one 
dealing with Rilke’s work in toto. I would mention Graff’s extremely informative 
Rainer Maria Rilke: Creative Anguish of a Modern Poet (Princeton, 1956) as 
an outstanding example; this title, incidentally, is missing from Wood's biblio- 
graphy. In one respect, however, Wood's contribution is unique, inasmuch as he 
does not interweave the poet’s biography with his work, as is done by most other 
critics, including Graff. 

In the chapter “The Dark God,” which treats primarily of The Book of 
Hours, Wood crosses swords with those who regard “Rilke . . . as a mystic in 
the traditional sense of the term” (p. 41). Actually, since Rilke endeavors to 
speak where silence reigns, he has, in The Book of Hours at least, this endeavor 
in common with the mystics: to put the ineffable into words. And it is 
significant that he uses a terminology familiar to the mystics. (When Robert 
Musil said in 1927, that in a certain sense Rilke was the most religious poet 
since Novalis, but at the same time it is not certain that he had religion, he 
grasped fully the seeming Rilkean paradox. It is certain, however, that Rilke 
would have no part of Christianity.) His poetry is understructured, and it there- 
fore invites individual interpretation. But can true art, such as Rilke’s, be 
interpreted by everybody alike? 

One of the many excellent features of Wood's book is his close scrutiny of 
Rilke’s texts: the analysis of his forms, the choice of vocabulary, the use of 
various sounds and sequences of sounds, especially of vowels, and the significance 
of his punctuation. There are numerous examples throughout the book ; the most 
striking of these are to be found on pages 65, 92, 93, 124, 141, 147, 151, 152, 160, 
177, 203. Rilke selected and used every word in such a way that no other word 
or form could possibly be substituted to express what he had to say. 

Wood points out that Rilke’s range of vocabulary was fairly wide at first, but 
that toward the end it narrowed to a more select word-grouping, often repeated 
and charged with special vibrations and meaning. From that point of view, i.e., 
that Rilke’s range of vocabulary was wide at first, Wood is at variance with 
many other critics (Peter Demetz, for example) who find the German of 
Prague, Rilke’s mother-tongue, a language impoverished, grotesque in its 
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sterility, and lacking in luster. Later, however, the poet's extreme economy of 
words was voluntary. He himself explained that he had only one thing to say 
and that he was saying it over and over. 

There will be few who comprehend Rilke’s unique and awesome greatness so 
well that they cannot benefit not only from Wood's genuinely diligent and at 
the same time inspired probings into the poet's distinctive use of language, but 
also from his analyses of Rilkean symbols, e.g., Narcissus, Angel, and Orpheus. 
In the chapter “Angel” Wood goes deeply into the First and Second Elegies, 
only touching on the others; then again he allots more space to the Fifth and 
Tenth, which he calls the “dramatic” Elegies. It is, however, in the chapter 
“Orpheus” that the author displays his rare penetration into Rilke’s work ; taking 
into account that it “contains both life and death, the here and hereafter, the 
one implicit in the other” (p. 144), and that the orphic world is a magic one, 
this is no small accomplishment. If the angel of the Elegies is interpreted by 
Wood as “existential fullness,” Orpheus, issuing from both realms, that of the 
living and that of the dead, “does what the angel cannot do” (p. 182). This 
statement by Wood will seem a contradiction to his previous assertion that 
“Narcissus, angel, and Orpheus are but different names for the same experience” 
(p. 142) only to those who do not understand the beautiful Rilkean meaning of 
the word Bezug. 

The author’s subtitle, The Ring of Forms, to which he frequently refers, is 
taken from a line of the poem Narcissus, translated by Leishman. The artist 
who designed the book illustrated it with three rings twice pictured upon the 
cover, then repeated this ornament as decoration for each chapter opening. Why 
he used just three rings for the singular Umkreis der Gestalten is not clear. 

The book is well equipped with notes, a bibliography, and a rather complete 
index. I noted these misprints in this otherwise most attractively presented 
book : p. 154, line 7, “das” should be “daB”; p. 177, line 24, “verbogenen” should 
be “verborgenen” ; p. 182, line 19, “Rithm-en” should be “Rith-men.” 

Rilke once wrote that his poems ought to be grasped rather by “means of the 
inspiration of those of like direction than by what one calls ‘understanding’ ” 
(p. 146). Even the less enlightened, after reading Wood’s study, so rich in 
content and scope, will be able to understand Rilke’s metamorphic: world with 
a kind of clarity that was not granted them before. 

Lore B. Fortin 
University of Pittsburgh 


Englische Vorromantik und deutscher Sturm und Drang: M. G. Lewis’ Stellung 
in der Geschichte der deutsch-englischen Literaturbesiehungen. By Kar. S. 
GutTHke. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, Palaestra, Band 223, 1958. 
Pp. 231. DM 24.80. 


This volume strikingly illustrates the truism that the value of a scholarly 
investigation may be quite independent of its success in proving its main thesis. 
According to Guthke, “Monk” Lewis transmitted from Germany to England the 
characteristic view of Sturm und Drang that man is the helpless victim of 
irrational forces in a meaningless moral order beyond his control. Through the 
intermediation of Lewis this irrational, pessimistic fatalism was channeled from 
its German sources to become an undercurrent in the work of Coleridge, Words- 
worth, Shelley, Byron, and Keats. In addition, Guthke argues some corollary 
theses: that Lewis was responsible for the introduction of the real—as 
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distinguished from the explained—supernatural into English literature, deriving 
this, too, from German sources; and that Lewis was not primarily an intermed- 
iary on the subliterary level, but a writer of stature, intelligently and artfully 
adapting significant works of German literature. 

The main thesis is not convincingly established. The first corollary is obviously 
incorrect in this simple form in which Guthke sometimes presents it (e.g., p. 223). 
Elsewhere the important qualification is added that Lewis replaced the real 
supernatural present in English literature since Walpole’s Castle of Otranto as 
an element of “Gothic” coloring in an essentially optimistic view of a rational 
moral order with a supernatural expressive of a meaningless universe inimical to 
man. Thus qualified, the proposition seems tenable, as far as this reviewer is 
competent to judge. Large sections of the monograph are devoted to a brilliant 
and, for the most part, cogent demonstration of the second corollary, that Lewis 
adapted with artistic skill German sources that were not confined to the subliter- 
ary level. One is left with the impression that Lewis’ prose writing is of a 
quasi-artistic character, but that he achieved genuine artistry in some of his 
translations and adaptations of German ballads, notably Goethe’s “Der Fischer” 
and some of Herder’s Volkslieder, and in his adaptation of Wieland’s verse 
narrative Hann und Gulpenheh. 

In view of the frequency and the emphasis with which the main thesis is 
stated, the evidence presented for Lewis’ influence on significant works of 
English romanticism is rather scant. Coleridge’s admiration of him is cited as 
well as the contacts he had with Scott and Byron. But when it comes to par- 
ticular works which may have been influenced by Lewis, Guthke can only point 
to a similarly pessimistic view of man’s place in the universe in Wordsworth’s 
Borderers, Shelley's Cenci, Byron’s Manfred, and Keats’s “La Belle Dame sans 
Merci.” And one would think that the pessimistic fatalism of these works could 
be much more readily explained by the influence of Shakespeare, of English and 
Italian Renaissance literature generally, of Scottish folk ballads, or of personal 
experiences, such as the impressions of moral degeneration in the French 
Revolution recalled by Wordsworth. 

Much more specific evidence would have to be adduced to justify the claims 
that Lewis is “der Reprasentant des Sturm und Drang in der englischen Vorro- 
mantik, sowohl nach Umfang als nach Tiefe in der Erfassung der Grundthe- 
matik dieser Epoche” and that the tragic fatalism of Sturm und Drang was 
“von den mit Lewis als prominentem Kenner der deutschen Literatur bekannten 
Hochromantikern aufgegriffen und zu einem wesentlichen Bestandteil ihres 
dichterischen Weltbilds ausgestaltet” (p. 224, Guthke’s italics). For this would 
mean that, through Lewis, Sturm and Drang exerted an influence on English 
romanticism comparable, say, to that of Byron or Scott on French romanticism. 

It would also seem that any such influence would largely have had to be 
exerted through The Monk, which certainly had a greater impact than all the 
rest of Lewis’ writings together. Out of thirteen chapters, two whole ones and 
a few paragraphs of others are devoted to The Monk. The one indisputable 
German source established is Musaus’ “Entfiihrung” in the fifth volume of his 
Volksmarchen, where a real specter upsets the plan of an elopement by means 
of a spectral disguise. Musaus is not exactly a representative of Sturm und 
Drang. Other German influences on The Monk turn out to be either minor or 
somewhat intangible, and they are divided about equally between Sturm und 
Drang (Goethe, Schiller, Klinger) and the subliterary products of Benedicte 
Naubert, Veit Weber, and Spiess. The bulk of the investigation is devoted to 
Lewis’ translations and adaptations of German sources in writings which had 
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only a mild impact on the English literary world, which for the most part 
appeared too late to influence the first English romantic generation, and which, 
by no means, were inspired entirely by Sturm und Drang. 

But a scholarly investigation need not be condemned because it falls into the 
common error of attributing a world-shaking influence to the author with whom 
it is concerned. Students of comparative literature may well study Guthke’s 
monograph not only as an evaluation of the importance of “Monk” Lewis, but 
as a model of exhaustive positivistic research, meaningful application of critical 
concepts, and keen stylistic analysis. As announced in the foreword, 


Die vorliegende Untersuchung bemiiht sich, Lewis’ Vermittlertatigkeit in ihrer 
ganzen umfassenden Weite, die den Literarhistorikern bisher entgangen ist, zu 
erhellen und ihren dichtungsgeschichtlichen Stellenwert in den deutsch-englischen 
Literaturbeziehungen epochenbegrifflich exakt festzulegen. Dabei greifen die 
positivistische, Fakten ermittelnde, die geisteswissenschaftliche, auf einen ein- 
heitlichen geistigen Raum hin interpretierende, und schliesslich die werkim- 
manente Deutungsmethode je nach den Erfordernissen der Forschungslage 
ineinander. 


An exact determination of Lewis’ significance in the history of German- 
English literary relations was an overly ambitious undertaking, indeed one un- 
feasible per se. But Guthke’s statement of the rest of his program can only be 
termed modest in relation to the actual performance. After the initial chapter 
on The Monk, Guthke examines Lewis’ personal, literary, and theatrical con- 
tacts during his stay in Weimar (1792-1793) and then deals successively with 
his translations or adaptations of Wieland, Kotzebue, Klinger, Heinrich von 
Kleist, Goethe, Herder, Schiller (notably Kabale und Liebe: The Minister), 
Musaus, Naubert, and Zschokke. The masterly positivistic element of the in- 
vestigation yields significant new data: Guthke demonstrates from a previously 
unknown letter in the Weimar Archives that Lewis was acquainted with Wie- 
land and that he had translated some strophes of Oberon. An unpublished letter 
to Scott discloses that Lewis did a small part of the latter’s translation of Gétz 
to replace a leaf lost from the manuscript. The source of one of Lewis’ ballads 
is identified for the first time in Herder’s “Ulrich und Annchen.” 

Possibly Guthke’s most important contribution lies in the development of 
sensitive and reliable techniques for the stylistic comparison of translations or 
adaptations with originals and different translations of a single work with each 
other. The general superiority of Lewis’ Rolla over other English versions of 
Kotzebue’s Spanier in Peru is convincingly exemplified through the analysis of 
a long list of parallels. The comparison of Klinger’s Faust der Morgenlinder 
with Lewis’ Amorassan demonstrates Lewis’ ability to convert a tedious philo- 
sophical novel into an effective popular narrative, but it also shows that Lewis 
had much more of what Guthke considers the essential world view of Sturm 
und Drang than did Klinger at this stage. 

That Lewis sometimes worked hastily or failed to discern the underlying 
philosophy of his German source is illustrated by the comparison of Mistrust 
with Familie Schroffenstein. The Tailor’s Wife, on the other hand, is such a 
brilliant improvement on Wieland’s Hann und Gulpenheh and comes so close to 
the tone and technique of Byron’s Don Juan that one is disappointed to learn 
that its late posthumous publication eliminates the possibility of any influence of 
this satiric verse narrative on Byron. In each instance Guthke poirts out the 
underlying stylistic tendencies that, together with the care with which the 
particular adaptation was performed, account for its success or failure. In the 
course of the analysis even such current terms of German critical jargon as 
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Sinngefiige, Sinnstruktur, and Formensprache acquire some meaning. Occa- 
sionally, to be sure, Lewis fails to keep up with the intensive pace of Guthke’s 
analysis: 

Zwar lasst sich nicht sagen, Lewis [in Feudal Tyrants] habe die nur selten durch 
bewegtere Sprache unterbrochenen Berichtpartien der Vorlage [Naubert’s 
Elisabeth Toggenburg] konsequent sprachlich gelockert und einer leb- 
hafteren Darstellungsweise angenahert. . Dazu tragt Lewis’ Version zu sehr 
den Charakter einer fluchtig angefertigten. Gelegenheitsarbeit fur die Bediirfnisse 
des Publikums. Aber im wesentlichen lasst sich die genannte Tendenz als 
durchgehender Stilzug beobachten. (p. 189) 

There are some distracting typographical errors (e.g., p. 14, line 12; p. 25, 
2nd line from the bottom; p. 127, lines 9-10), a few more than one ought to 
encounter in a volume of “Palaestra.” But the investigation itself fully maintains 
the standards of this series. It is to be hoped that its analysis of Lewis’ treat- 
ment of his German sources will have a methodological influence on scholarship, 
regardless of whether Lewis exerted the influence on English romanticism 
attributed to him by Karl Guthke. 

RayMonpD IMMERWAHR 
Washington University 
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